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GAN YOU AFFORD TO SMILE 


tee women are lovely when 5 ooth Paste with it Folate Mmelale Mel -1alil- 
» 


they smile—but some are only oils, dissolves tobacco stains. It doesn't scrape 


lovely until they smile. For, be- them off with abrasives — it dissolves them off 

hind their shapely vivid lips, one with harmless oil. That's the magic of Bost. 

sees the dingy traces of too much Otherwise, it's just a good tooth paste that 
the 


fo] olela tom Melb Aal-1-1oM -lol jeu ol@th in cleans t@&eth completely — aliare Mi ialeh MEN Z-18 7 


away all tell-tale discoloration. man and woman wants 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. JF 
480 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C, 


© Here’s 10c for that trial tube of Bost Tooth 
Paste, The Smoker's Friend. 
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| day, or a week, or a season, but for 


_ demand, from a single room to a 


| larger homes, which can be placed at 


_ good things of life, and of the kind 
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HERE the waters of the Gulf 

of Mexico lap the golden sands 
of an unbroken beach, reaching far- 
ther than the eye can see, lies Venice, 
on the West coast of Florida. Here, in 
a charming little city, not built for a 





the ages, are houses of architectural 
beauty, solidity and building honesty. 
Here live people who appreciate the 


with whom it is your desire and ambi- 
tion to associate. 

There are golf courses whose tricki- 
ness and perfection bring you back day 
after day. There are beaches to which 
you hurry eagerly and leave reluc- 
tantly. There are beach clubs of great 
charm and hospitality. The finest food 
in all the South is available at many 
places. The hotels can care for any 


charmingly furnished suite, for a day 
or for the season. There are modern 
little houses at the water’s edge, and 


your disposal most reasonably, and 
there are the best of public and pri- 
vate schools, 

No one has ever experienced the de- 
light of Venice who has not known the 
hunger to return. 

All of these things I will be happy 
to make available to you. 

H. N. WimMe_ers, BROKER 
Venice, Florida. 


The Judge Almanac 
for 


february 


By Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


lst—Screw propellor for steamships invented—by John 
Ericsson, 1838. Mrs. Hamilton Fish decrees that soup plates 
should be tipped from the diner, not toward him, 1901. 


2nd—Zoos closed in honor {965 51 View 
of GROUNDHOG DAY, . ine change | 
1938. United States pur- 
chases Florida for $5,- 
000,000, 1819; New 
Yorker gets room at 
Palm Beach hotel for 
half that amount, 1938. 
Joseph T. Davis, taxi 
driver, Chicago, IIl., finds 
he has change for $5, 
1907. 


3rd— Horace Greeley born, 1811. Man living in Hart- 
man’s Centre, Neb., remembers to buy safety razor blades 
the day he runs out of them, 1917. 


4th—Hinges invented by Cassius J. Hingus, 374 Appian 
Way, Apt. 1-C, North Rome, 242 B.C. Confederate States of 
America formed, 1861. Self-leaking fountain pen invented, 
1896. 


5th—Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, lands in 
America, 1631. Roger Williams finds Rhode Island, 1639. Five 
hundred thousandth United Cigar Store robbed, 1924. 


6th—G) Aaron Burr born, 1756. Lowney’s Cocoa fails 


to win Grand Prix at exposition in Quito, Bolivia, 1971. 


7th—Long distance telephone opened between New York 
and Chicago; first conversation begins: “I can hear you just 
as plainly as though you were in the next room,” 1892. Can of 
sardines opened with key provided for the purpose, 1911. 


8th—William Tecumseh Sherman born, 1820; Georgia 
banks remain open, 1920. Citizen of Valparaiso, Ind., keeps 
sponge damp in humidor after first week, 1918. 


9th—William Henry Harrison, ninth President, born, 1773. 
Samuel Jones Tilden born, 1814. Weather Bureau established 
by Congress; coins phrase “Probably Colder,” 1870. Hat 
check girl in New York night club smiles pleasantly when 
handed dime tip, 1948. 


10th—@ France cedes Canada to England, 1763; Royal 

Mounted Police lease it to Jeanette MacDonald and Nel- 
son Eddy, 1936. Student of economics locates trunk store not 
having special sale, 1912. Enterprising clothing firm begins 
making vest pockets large enough for vest pocket kodaks, 
1946. 


11th—Daniel Boone born, 1735. Thomas Alva Edison born; 
completes first day’s sleep in one and a half hours, 1847. In- 
terpretative dance prologues for motion pictures invented, 1917. 


12th—Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. 


13th—First magazine in Amer- 
ica published in -Philadel- 
phia; Gold Medal Flour 
takes back page, 1741. 
Whipped cream first put on 
bouillon by Elizabeth H. 
Vantyne, afterwards Mad 
Bess, 1901. 


14th—ST. VALENTINE’S 
DAY. Alexander Graham 
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John hela jr 


Bell patents the telephone, 1876; playwrights’ union gives 
thanks, 1876-1938; incl. Arizona admitted to Union; an- 
nual output of picture postcards showing Grand Canyon 
increases four million, 1912. 


15th—,_ Battleship Maine sunk in Havana Harbor, 1898. 
same Citizens of Xenia, Ohio, celebrate Better Ink week, 


16th—Fort Donelson surrenders to Grant, 1862. Chorus men 
first wear straw hats and loud ties, 1867. 


17th—Ordinary egg laid by Winsted, Conn., hen, 1906. 
318th picture magazine published, 1939. 


18th— Jefferson Davis becomes Confederate President, 
1861. Two good pictures on double feature bill, 1950. 


19th—Ohio admitted to Union, 1803. Edison patents the 
phonograph ; Watson, the needle, 1878. 


20th—Panama Exposition opens in San Francisco. Woman 
in Harper’s Ferry, W.Va., gives up search for someone to play 
Mah Jong with, 1930. American newspaper admits -that rival 
sheet carries more agate lines of advertising, 1922. 


2lst—3%& Washington Monument dedicated; Spalding’s 

notes increase in baseball business, 1885. United States 

Steel Corporation incorporated in New Jersey; Charles M. 
Schwab predicts era of prosperity, 1928. 


22nd—George Washington born, 1732; Good Housekeeping 
shows how to deco- 
rate luncheon table 
with little hatchets, 
1918. James Russell 
Lowell born, 1819. 
New York Giants, in 
training quarters, dis- 
cover new and phe- 
nomenal second base- 
man, 1908-1938, incl. 


23rd— First.express company started, 1839; first col- 
lection at both ends, 1840. Battle of Buena Vista, 1847; 
Battle of Buena Vista flunks 10,000 high school pupils, 

1937. 


24th—Japanese apologize profusely for bombing the White 
House after mistaking it for Chinese hospital, 1940. 


25th—Maryland founds first representative government in 
America (and about the last), 1639. Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney born, 1746. The revolver invented; “Didn’t know 
it was loaded” used for first time in newspaper, 1836. 


26th—[]_ ~=«* Fifteenth Amendment, giving negro full rights 
as citizen, adopted, 1869. Negroes still trying to get 
them, 1938. 


27th—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born, 1807; 76 paro- 
dists of “Hiawatha” retire with independent fortunes, 
1888. Citizen of Portsmouth, N.H., actually finds himself 
with as many trouser hangers as he has pairs of trousers, 
1917. 


28th—Maryland gives a charter to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, 1827. Total of 27,836,927 persons feel pretty sore 
at Maryland about it, 1922. Revolving door supplants elec- 
tric chair at Sing Sing, 1945. 











COURT CALENDAR 


MOVIES 


Damsel in Distress. Fred Astaire is 
good, Reginald Gardiner is good, Burns is 
good, Allen is good, everybody is good. 
What more do you want? Ginger Rogers? 


First Lady. This has a few snatches of 
quiet feminine bickering but they will prob- 
ably not excite anybody very much. 


Hitting a New High. Lily Pons has a 
lovely French accent but in this movie she 
is not allowed to talk. She sings now and 
then, but the rest of the time she twitters. 
She is supposed to be a bird-girl whom 
Edward Everett Horton has come upon sing- 
ing the Nightingale Song of Saint-Saens in 
the middle of an African jungle. 


I'll Take Romance. Grace Moore is no 
Garbo, but can Garbo sing “She'll be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain?” I guess not. Any- 
way, she never has. 


The Last Gangster. In which the hero 
gets a telephone call and says, “The gov- 
ernment just shot it out with the Kazak mob. 
They're all dead.” A few years back we 
would have seen the Kazak mob dying one 
by one, making horrible faces before our 
very eyes. Edward G. Robinson's snarl, as 
usual, is beautiful, and there is another new 
young lady I believe from Vienna. 


Manproof. Domestic drama. By Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, out of The Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 


Nothing Sacred. Mr. Ben Hecht is good 
and satiric about everything he can lay his 
hands on. The only trouble is, he lays his 
hands on some pretty unimportant things, 
like New York tabloids and Vermont hos- 
pitality. It is funny, none the less. 


Peter the First. Maybe you saw an Eng- 
lish historical film last month called Vic- 
toria the Great. Well, compared to that, 
Peter the First is like a beefsteak compared 
to a jelly doughnut. 


Rosalie. Eleanor Powell, who is not a par- 
ticularly pretty young lady, looks like some- 
body else with her hair down in her left eye 
that way. Nelson Eddy, who is not a par- 
ticularly handsome young man, looks a little 
drugged, as though he is still listening to 
Jeanette MacDonald singing love songs at 
him at close range. 





Tovarich. Unfortunately the play shows 
through. The movies have a different set 
of conventions from the stage, and it is not 
difficult to tell where the play leaves off 
and the movie begins. When the movie 
does begin, of course, it is very good. 
Charles Boyer and Claudette Colbert are 
excellent in parts which were probably not 
very hard for them. 


True Confession. The title will keep you 
away till you have seen everything else in 
town. When you do go you will wish you 
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had gone sooner. Fred MacMurray is mar- 
ried to Carole Lombard, who is an awful 
liar. You think it is funny till one of her 
lies mixes them up with the police and a 
slightly screwy John Barrymore. Even then 
you still think it is pretty funny. 


Wise Girl. Ray Milland is an artist with 
no money; Miriam Hopkins is a girl with a 
lot of money and not much to do. They are 
able to get married when Mr. Milland, who 
is a rather lucky fellow, sells a caricature of 
Miss Hopkins to a New York magazine 
editor for $1500. It was a bad caricature 
at that. Well, that’s the plot. 


THEATRE 


Amphitryon 38, 4y Ss. N. Behrman. Al- 
fred Lunt in a crepe beard and Lynn Fon- 
tanne in flowing robes having far more fun 
in this thirty-eighth version of love life 
among the gods than either the gods would 
have had, or the audiences are having these 
nights at the Shubert Theatre. 








French Without Tears, by Terrence Rat- 
tigan. Frank Lawton, and other members of 
the cast, doing a lot of fenagling that, we're 
sorry to say, was never part and parcel of any 
French Grammar with which we ever came 
in contact. 


Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets. This one 
is about to become motion picture property 
at any moment and it will, no doubt, make 
more exciting fare in the cinema palaces 
than it does in the legitimate theatre. If 
you're on a budget wait and see it for thirty- 
five cents at your neighborhood playhouse. 


Between The Devil. Reviewed in this 
issue. 


Brother Rat, by John Monks. Boys who 
went to Military Academies will be amazed 
to learn what boys learn at Military Acad- 
emies if they gaze upon this offering at the 
National Theatre. 


Father Malachy's Miracle, 4» Brian 
Doherty. So far as we are concerned, the 
chief miracle connected with this is why it 
got such excellent notices. No doubt we're 
still wrong, but we still don’t like it. 


Hooray For What, 4y Howard Lindsey, 
Russell Crouse, E. Y. Harburg and Harold 
Arlen. In spite of the fact that we became 
decidedly class-conscious in our last issue 
and referred to this wow as “Hurrah For 
What”, it’s pretty obvious by now that it’s 
hooray for Ed Wynn. 


I'd Rather Be Right, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. You'd rather see this 
than almost any other show in town. 


Of Mice And Men, by John Steinbeck. 
Go see it, then fill in this space (0. 
w-senseeneneeee) With your own superlatives. 
Maybe you know some better ones than I'd 
use. 


Room Service, by John Murray and Allen 
Boretz. If you're one of the unfortunates 
who hasn’t yet seen this side-splitter run 
right out now and buy yourself and your 
best friend a ticket to this show about shoe- 
string producers. 


Susan And God, by Rachel Crothers. 


Must we go into this again? 


The Star Wagon, by Maxwell Anderson. 
A nostalgic reverie about the good old days 
which has been damned with faint praise 
by nearly everyone. 


The Women, by Clare Boothe. The gals in 
this show are still dishing it out entertain- 
ingly each evening at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre, and proving that one half the world 
doesn’t know why the other half lives. 


Three Waltzes, by Jack Kirkland. Don't 


look now, but this one’s still with us. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4y George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. — haven't 
yet taken the Pulitzer Palm away from this 
one. 


BOOKS 


An Encyclopedia of Antiques, by Har- 
old Lewis Bond. Let no person who has 
a love for the authentic in the history and 
appearance of antiques miss reading this 
grand book. 


Everybody's Autobiography, 4) Gertrude 
Stein. The woman who looks like a man 
and writes the way a broken phonograph 
sounds, hiccups some notes about herself: 
the autobiography of the autobiography of 
the autobiography of the autobiography. 


Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. The 
sourball of the English writing brigade 
squirts mumbo jumbo economics into his 
own eyes and sees the millennium. Powder 
4 penmanship makes a cynic into a kewpie 
oll. 


Correspondent in Spain, 4) H. Edward 
Knoblaugh. The former correspondent of the 
Associated Press in Spain admits he is fairer 
by far than all the others. The Loyalists 
burned churches, murdered priests, started the 
war and, we are told, Franco didn’t even 
want to fight. 


Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Hypocrite 
pedagogues and weasel politicians coudn'’t 
daunt a woman of genius and her husband. 
Eve loves her mother too much to be the 
calm biographer. How can she help it? 
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Tho Flivver King, 4y Upton Sinclair. Up- 
ton declares that the man who drove horses 
into the zoo and sailed the peace ship across 
the Atlantic was finer than the patron of 
Pinkerton’s and the partisan of the ‘“Ameri- 
can Way.” 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. by 
Harold Williams. The complete poems of the 
mad Dean who stung English literature so 
hard that after more than a hundred and 
fifty years the bite is still swelling. 


Turn of the World, 4y Lady Decies. About 
hoity toity platinum blondes who refuse to 
wear gold lest they become déclassés. 


Tale of Bali, by Vicki Baum. With all 
the white people rushing off to Bali to get 
a suntan, the natives will soon be squeezed 
smack into the ocean. Who ever thought a 
drug store novelist could do anything but 
fan the air? Well, here is one who can hit; 
maybe not a slugger like Elizabeth Roberts, 
but Texas leaguers also count. Chalk up 
another for Vicki. 


The Morning After the Night Before, 
by George Jean Nathan. The Thunderer 


and Enlightener, for many years THE JUDGE'S | 
fiery critic, turns his sophisticated eye on | 


good and bad beyond the footlights. Chary 





of his kudos, cook Nathan roasts his hams | 


to a scorched crisp. 


Mysteries 
Ambassador of Death, 4y Franz Fishter. 


Secret passages, prowling strangers, storms, | 
black cloaks, and death that strikes like a | 


snake in the grass. The only things missing 
are the house, the mortgage, the handlebar 
mustache—and beer. 


Crimefile Number 3: File on Fenton 


and Farr, by Q. Patrick. Novel gadget 
mystery, no longer novel, gadgets maybe 
worth 15c but mystery worth the rest. 


The Wedding Night Murder, by Chris- 
topher Bush. Usual family (Breye) stuff 
with every member having murder in his 
eye. Soso writing but plot walks on tooth- 
pick legs. 


RECORDS 


Best Ste ppers 


Bei Mir Bist Du Schon & It's My Turn 


Now. Ella Fitzgerald and her Savoy Eight 
(Decca). The Andrews Sisters did wonders 
for this number some weeks ago, and Fitz- 
gerald does a swing version that is equally 
appealing. 

Whistle While You Work & One Song. 
Art Shaw and his “New Music.” (Bruns- 
wick). Songs (maybe song hits, who 
knows?) from Walt Disney's “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” 


Stumbling & Fidgety Feet. Bob Crosby's | 


Bob Cats. (Decca). The first of seven def- 
initely hot numbers. 


Just a Simple Melody & Little White 


Lies. Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 


(Victor). A smooth little Cahn and Chap- | 


lin number, with Howard Smith at the piano. 
The other side is the old Donaldson song 
that cleaned up a few years ago. 


Egga Dagga & Reflections. Ted Fio 
Rito and his Orchestra. (Decca). A new 
nut song on one side, and an excellent piano 
solo by Ted Fio Rito on the other. 


Military Madcaps & Shades Of Hades. 
Larry Clinton and his Orchestra. (Victor). 


Babe Russin turns on the heat with his tenor 
sax on both sides. A Swing Classic. 
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NOW-— enjoy a Sun Valley vacation at costs 
surprisingly low. Moderate rates for rooms... 
popular priced meals. There are shops, a 
theater, restaurants, night club, skating rink, 
warm water open-air swimming pool 
complete mountain village, with accommo- 
dations for 400. 


Sn Voll fodye 


Superb comforts, service, food. A top-flight 
French chef in charge of the kitchen. Rooms 
single, double or en suite. Accommodations 
for 250 at reasonable rates. American plan. 


Skiing under perfect conditions! — deep, 
“powder” snow . . . long, timber-free slopes 
...a brilliant, summer-warm sun. Toboggan- 


ave @ 


ing, dog sledging, skating, sleigh rides in 
the moonlight, swimming in the famous, 
glass-sheltered, open-air pools. 







Only Union Pacific Serves 
Sun Valley 


For reservations and information 
ask Union Pacific representatives 
_in principal cities or write or wire 


K.M. SINGER 


General Manager 


Sun Valley 
Idaho 


Union PacificR.R. 








W.S. BASINGER 


P. T. M 
Omaha, Nebr. 






















































































































































HINGS go on around here that our 

readers ought to know about. Simply 
because we live in this little, isolated of- 
fice, not getting enough to eat, people 
victimize us. Whenever they discover a 
fact, a stark, simple fact devoid of mean- 
ing, they scribble it on a slip and leave 
it on our desk. These slips get in the 
typewriter; they crawl out the window; 
they flutter in the air. Worse, when we 
get them collected and read them in 
order, we often feel we are going mad. 
Here, read a few for yourself: 

The citizens of Engadine, Switz., 
speak Latin. 

In Porto Rico, women may not carry 
pistols. 

Mrs. Bertha Hoff has found 1005 
four-leaf clovers in three years. 

Ninety per cent of blue-eyed white 
cats are deaf. 

A hound recently chased a rabbit 100 
miles from Fitchburg, Mass., to Bran- 
don, Vt. 

People have been taking bees to Flor- 
ida to make them work in winter. 

Mrs. Rosie May Osborn, of New Car- 
lisle, Ind., having married first her 
stepfather’s son and then her mother’s 
second husband, has become her father- 
in-law’s wife and her own step-mother. 


na a = 


It may interest Chiang Kai Shek to 
know that we have a sure-fire method for 
frightening Japanese. We didn’t actually 
discover it; a naturalist named Ivan T. 









Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! 


All persons having business before this court will 
draw near and give their attention. 
pleas to file, come forward, and they shall be heard. 


Sanderson did, and he tells about it in 
his new book, Animal Treasure. 

Some people, according to Mr. San- 
derson, have a serious difficulty figuring 
out photographs, and this is particularly 
true in the Orient. Mr. Sanderson 
showed one Oriental dignitary a photo- 
gtaph of himself. The old gentleman 
held his likeness at arm’s length, re- 
volving it slowly, and observed: ‘This 
is very dangerous! I hope such things 
will never be brought to our country.” 


A Mr. Marion Gaylor, who works for 
a hotel near the Grand Canyon, has been 
de-trousered by a local deer, thereby be- 
coming the first person to 
have antlers in the pants. 


ee 


We made one of our 
rare visits to a saloon the 
other day. It was called 
Barney’s Bar, and it lies 
in a hard-boiled part of 
town, so that we were 
surprised to find a wom- 
an tending bar. 

The place was crowded 
with long-shoremen, cab drivers, vag- 
rants, and us, and the little lady kept 
busy for about an hour. Then the men 
drifted home to eat, and two women 
came in. When she saw them the bar- 
tender brightened. ‘“Why, hello, Alice,” 
she clucked. 

She-came out from behind the bar and 
Alice took her place. The third woman 
sat down at a table, and while all three 
quaffed beer, chatted amiably and we 
watched, transfixed, Alice took out a 
case of instruments and proceeded to 
give the bartender a manicure. 
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Horrid things go on im Canada; wit- 





Any having 


ness the question and answer depart. 
ment of the Canadian women’s maga. 
zine, Chatelaine, which lies before us 
now. A reader asks whether her baby 
might be poisoned by the paint on its 
cot and play-pen, and Chatelaine replies: 
“Wait and see if your child starts to 
eat up the cot and play-pen. If so bet. 
ter give them a coat of varnish.” 

Or buy a muzzle. 

Anyway, since we have embarked on 
the subject of women we had better re- 
print these two ads; the first appeared 
in the Ashland (O.) Times-Gazette, 
the second in the Grand Coulee 
(Wash.) News, and they both go to 
show you something or other: 

1. CLYDE STRINE— 
Thinks he isn’t respon. 
sible for anything, not 
even his debts or his fam- 
ily. But he is responsible 
for breaking my nose. I 
surely couldn’t get any 
credit by using his name. 

2. Founp — Lady’s 
purse left in my car while 
parked. . . . Owner can 
have same by describing 
property and paying for 

If owner can explain satis- 


this ad. 
factorily to my wife how purse got into 
car, will pay for ad myself. 


un 2 % 


The No. 1 rugged individualist this 
month is the bum who rang a fire alarm 
in a middle-western city, and then, when 
the hook-and-ladder rattled up, an- 
nounced belligerently that he wanted a 
Social Security number, and now! 
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Mr. Ewald Peterson of Peoria, IIl., 
commands our admiration. He stepped 
into a phone booth one day, placed his 
call, and got a wrong number. He de- 


The Judge 
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posited a second nickel, and got another 
wrong number. 

The ordinary human would have 
dialed the operator at this point, in or- 
der to call her a wicked name. But Mr. 
Peterson, pursing his lips, tried again. 
Wrong number. 

Mr. Peterson ran his hand over his 
face, pushed his hat back, and, with 
menacing calm, tried again—with the 
same result. He tried three more times. 
Three more wrong numbers. He tried 
again. . . in short, the preternatural 
Mr. Peterson kept on trying until he had 
gotten 22 wrong numbers, at five cents 
apiece. Then, and only then, did he lose 


control: and if you will consider how 
you feel when you get one wrong num. 
ber, you will get a clearer picture of 
Peterson’s wrath. 

First he ripped the telephone out of 
the booth, and then took it outside and 
beat it against the wall until the nickels 
fell out. He was picking up his money 
when two policemen arrived, and with. 
out hesitation he started beating them 
against the wall. 

Peterson ended in jail, like a spent 
rocket. But, in our opinion, his soul 
goes marching on. 


a 


Our animal editor has just sent word 
that we must qualify our theory about 
animals; he says that horses, at least, 
have brains, not to mention a flair for 
the ironic. Herewith, the evidence: 

At Humbolt, Iowa, auctioneer Gott- 
lieb Hanselmann cried, ‘““What am I bid 
for this horse?’ and a voice answered, 
“Seventy-five dollars.” 

“I am offered seventy-five dollars,” he 
yelled, “do I hear eighty?” 

Silence fell. ““Won’t somebody please 
say eighty?” whined the auctioneer. 

Silence fell again, but just as Gottlieb 
Hanselmann raised his gavel, somebody 
shouted, “Eighty!” 

The horse fell dead. 
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Then there’s the case of Alan Cooper, 
the wealthy Australian sportsman; re- 
cently one of his horses, St. Cansant by 
name, so angered him by its poor per- 
formance that he sold it for $5. Sneer- 
ing, St. Cansant went out and won a 
$500 handicap at the Rosehall Races. 

The horse we like best must remain 
nameless. It seems that one of the more 
astute midwestern gamblers, having 
grown rich on the usufructs of dice, 
turned to the ponies for relaxation; he 
discovered to his dismay that there were 
no sure things at the tracks, so he set 
about to fix it. He sprinkled $20,000 
around, and he really did fix it; he fixed 
all the jockeys, every last one of them, 
and then he placed his bets. 

Only one flaw developed. The chosen 
horse, despite the most thoroughly de- 
layed start on record, stayed at the post. 
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Miss Eline Nielsen, of Hackensack, 
N. J., however, agrees with us about 
animals. She tried to get a permit to 
shoot two squirrels who annoyed her by 
sitting on the foot of her bed every 
morning. Promptly she got a sheaf of 
protesting letters from squirrel-lovers, 
one of them reading: 

“You should be kind to the squirrels. 
If you are good to them they will make 
the sweetest and best little friends. 
Signed, A Lover and Mother of Squir- 
rels.”” 

“Shecanhavethem,”’ said Miss Nielsen. 
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As a rule this department’s mail con- 
sists wholly of praise. Each month we 
approach it with joy, although God 
knows it is no better than we deserve. 

This month, however, all our cor- 
respondents are biased and impertinent. 
Mr. T. J. Collins, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
writes to say that we got the total num- 
ber of Garbos in the U.S. 
mixed up, when we ex- 
plained how Greta Garbo 
got her name; he says that 
even by our own figures 
we were wrong. It seems 
incredible. But so many 
other people sent in the 
same complaint that we are 
forced to bow to Mr. Col- 
lins, muttering under our 
breath as we do so. 

However, we decline to 
yield to Armando Pires, of 
Rio de Janeiro, Argentina. 

Mr. Pires claims that in 


these pages we referred to “Buenos 
Aires, Brazil,” which we did; he also 
claims that Buenos Aires is the capital of 
Argentina, and that Rio de Janeiro is the 
capital of Brazil, which is silly. 

Let Reader Pires study his geography. 
Buenos Aires s in Brazil. It is the cap- 
ital of Brazil, as all Brazilians know. 
Senor Pires has either been living in 
Rio de Janeiro, Argentina, or he has 
been living in Buenos Aires, Brazil. His 
contention that he lives in Rio de Jan- 
eito, Brazil, is a palpable contradiction 
in terms. We have made an intensive 
study of South America, and we will not 
brook any further heckling about this. 


ee 


We are informed that the police in 
Akron, O., recently got a call from a 
gentleman who was stewed, stiff and 
even orrey-eyed, and who demanded 
that a radio car be sent to pick him up. 

Dispatcher E. L. Englehart sighed pa- 
tiently. “Forget it, Jack,” he counselled; 
“we're only hunting one-eyed bandits 
tonight.” And he hung up. 

A few minutes later the phone rang 
again and the souse went on talking: 
“Listen here! I’m a taxpayer! I have 
a right to go to jail. Send a radio car for 
me, or you'll hear from my attorney!” 

“Listen, Jack,” rasped Dispatcher En- 

glehart, ‘if you want your 
rights, come and get ’em.” 

He hung up and tried 
to forget—in vain. A cab 
pulled up to the station 
and the taxpayer sailed 
in. “Hic!” he remarked. 

He got his room. 

It is said that Benito 
Mussolini can talk 
through his ears, and that 
he can write an edict 
while hanging upside- 
down from the chandel- 
ier in his office. 





“Dip You TAKE THAT SEDATIVE I Gave You, Mrs. ABRAMSON?” 
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ETWEEN the Ohio, the Mononga- 

hela, and the Allegheny Rivers on 
the West, and the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill Rivers on the East, there is 
a stew boiling in the Pennsylvania politi- 
cal pot. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
in the Western section, the Quakers in 
the East, the Amish in the center of 
the State; the miners, the steel workers, 
the farmers, the manufacturers, and the 
bankers, are all stirring mightily. Ac- 
cepted rumor has it that the Democrats 
have their program pretty well set, with 
the Republicans still floundering around 
in a search for personalities behind 
which the many factions can rally. 

That Toga man, Joseph Guffey, whose 
great ability he feels will not be sufhi- 
ciently exercised by attempting to defeat 
a couple of dozen Congressmen and 
Senators in their own States, as he an- 
nounced on the radio last spring, is 
slated to step up, or down, or sideways, 
as you may choose, into the Governor- 
ship to succeed Governor Earle who can- 
not succeed himself under the Pennsyl- 
vania law. The erstwhile Austrian Am- 
bassador, present Governor, and rich 
man filled with political ambition, who 
rides in open cars in Inaugural Parades, 
will go to the Senate to succeed the pres- 
ent Senior Senator, James J. Davis. That 
Democratic bad boy, Tom Kennedy, C. 
I. O.’s favorite child, and threat to the 
smooth operation of the Guffey machine, 
will be placated by the Governor's ap- 
pointment to the Senate to fill the unex- 
pired term of Joseph the Guff when he 
goes down to Harrisburg. What they'll 
do with him after that is another prob- 
lem for another day. For a few hours 
there was another threat to harmony, 
in the person of S. Davis Wilson, the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, who is a Demo- 
crat on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, and a Republican the rest of 
the time. He has pretty well eliminated 
himself, however, and is sufficiently in 
debt to the Kelly-McCloskey outfit in 
Philadelphia, to stay put where he is told. 

Two years from now when the Demo- 
cratic National Convention comes along 
there will be Mr. Guffey pointing 
with pride to the availability of Mr. 
Earle as a Vice-Presidential candidate, 
or maybe, who knows, starting him as 
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The Keystone State Greases the Wagon to Go to Town 





number one choice for the Presidency. 

That takes care of the Democratic 
plans pretty well, with an almost unani- 
mous agreement as to their practicability 
and feasibility from everybody except 
the Republicans. After having seen the 
old machines pretty well kicked apart in 
the last National election, they came a 
long way back in the local elections this 
summer, and many a county which had 
given candidate Roosevelt tremendous 
majorities came back into the Republican 
columns with a roar. In Dauphin Coun- 
ty, where Harrisburg is also the county 
seat, under the able leadership of Frank 
Slack and Clayt Dougherty, and in spite 
of a well-organized Democratic machine 
functioning smoothly with plenty of war 
material, the Republicans took every 
county and state office without an ex- 
ception. All over the state this was re- 
peated, and now the Republican leaders 
have thrown away the 1936 voting lists. 





The Republicans’ problem is to name 
men to oppose Guffey and Earle, behind 
whom they can rally without division in 
their ranks. Senator Davis unquestion- 
ably would choose to run again if the 
decision were left to him. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the perennial, has announced his 
candidacy again for the Governorship, 
on a platform tearing the Earle policies 
apart. The Republican leaders, while 
they know what a campaigner he is, feel 
there are too many voters ready to record 
against him. They might look farther 
and do worse than naming Frank Slack 
of Harrisburg, or John L. Stewart of 
Washington County, who is a shrewd 
and keen politician and a well-known 
publisher of two of the best dailies in 
the state. 

Pennsylvania’s primaries are held in 
May, which is very near now, and a 
long time before election. It will be a 
great fight. —H.N. 


“THIs Is A FINE TIME TO FIND OUT WE'RE IN LOVE!” 




















































































































“HEIGH-O-SILVER!”’ 


PREJUDICE 


Most depressing are those neat 

Rancid spinsters that you meet 

Scolding poodles on the street. 

Nothing makes me go to pieces 
Like old ladies whose disease is 
Reprimanding Pekineses. 


TROLLEY-CAR 
Of beasts, by far 


The strangest are 

That creature called the trolley-car. 
He doth not cry, he doth not laff; 
His fore is like unto his aff; 

He liveth on a beaten paff. 

In passing parks 

He barks at larks 


And as he speedeth, spitteth sparks. NS 
—ROBERT LAx. 








ONCE A THISTLEWAITE 


T WAS a crispy day in the late autumn with the sky one 

smear of blue that I stuffed a volume of Aeschylus in my 

pocket and whistled to Bruno to accompany me on a stroll 
through the park. 

Bruno, good old fellow, was given to me by an old friend 
of my father’s, Colonel Willoughby Rotherhite, who raised 
him from a puppy in his famous kennels at Leaning-on-the- 
Bannister. I taught him many tricks, although at first I 
thought him a little stupid. 

One day I said to him, “Bruno, run up to the north cham- 
ber and fetch my walking stick, you know, the light one I 
carry on Sunday mornings.” Instead the simple beast brought 
me the heavy black-thorn which I always carry on Tuesdays. 

However, it was when Bruno and I stopped for a rest in 
the park that I saw her. I knew her for an English girl the 
moment I laid eyes on her. She was cycling down the path, 
holding a jar of Cross and Blackwell's marmalade in one 
hand and a Yarmouth bloater in the other. 

As she stopped her cycle and sat down on the bench op- 
posite me I noticed she was completely outfitted in old 
tweeds, from the tips of her long tweed shoes to the tweed 
cigarette in her lips. 

“Allow me to present myself,” I said, “I am Reginald 
Thistlewaite, late of Merrie England, and even more lately 
of the bench across from you.” 

Her smile revealed a snowy expanse of shining teeth and 
her eyelids fluttered like a bird bird. 

“To think I should meet a scion of Sir Reginald’s in this 
bloody country,” she said. “Are you really a Thistlewaite?” 

In a trice I had peeled off my Heatherspun topcoat, my 
waistcoat and shirt, and there tattooed on my chest was our 
family tree—a ham and swiss rampant on a field of lettuce. 

I suggested a turn through the park and she accompanied 





“WHAT'S THIS I HEAR ABOUT YOU PLAYIN’ 
HOOKEY FROM THE PARENTS’ TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION, Mom?” 
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me, leaving Bruno to guard her cycle with his life. We ram- 
bled through the woods, making the welkin ring with our 
gay young laughter. Ah, how young we were and how the 
hot and jumpy blood of youth raced through our veins! 

To be near her was to feel twinge upon twinge of nostal- 
gia, a yearning for the old castle at home. It was a great 
rambling place with spacious lawns, trees, and mortgages. 
“Silver Oaks,” we called it. There were plenty of dogs and 
horses around the place, for we Thistlewaites were born in 
the saddle and cut our teeth on our dogs. 

We sat down to rest against a huge rock and I amused her 
with legends of our family. I told her of my school days at 
Eton and Oxford, and how “Old Cats-Meat’’ Tillingham 
and I had once put cement in the dean’s cereal. 

I recounted the story of my great-great-grandfather, Cap- 
tain Horatio Thistlewaite, who sailed up the St. Lawrence 
in 1668 with his little fleet of three ships, the Pinta, the 
Half-Pinta, and his flagship, the Quarta, the besta fleeta 
afloata. How my great-great-grandmother must have fumed 
when the old voyager brought several Indians home with 
him who used to build great roaring fires in the corner of 
the parlor and make wigwams out of the Oriental rugs. 

I rambled on and on in the lore of the Thistlewaites, until 
suddenly I noticed the sun sinking in the west, and I looked 


around for my beauty. She was gone. All that was left of her- 


was a faint perfume of heather and a slight indentation in 
the rock against which she had lain her head. 

I whistled loudly for Bruno and before long he came 
bounding over the hill. The faithful animal had brought my 
carpet slippers and hearth with him. 

“Women to me, old chap,” I said, filling my pipe and 
placing it between firm, white teeth, ‘‘are a closed book.” 

And I patted Bruno’s head while he helped me on with 
my slippers. —WILL KENNEDY. 
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GLOOMY SATURDAY 





‘4 SAW you heading for the country 

with your Dad this morning.” 
“Yes. This was his day for being a 
pal to me.” 

“How was it? Pretty bad? You 
look all worn out.” 

“Could have been worse. He's pret- 
ty sore and stiff but he didn’t get hurt. 
I'm always afraid he'll fall over a log 
and break something or cut himself with 
my Scout axe. I was scared all day.” 

“That's better than when they show 
you how to dive. Now my Dad...” 

“I heard about that. Knocked him- 
self senseless. You had to tow him in.” 

“Well, it’s soon over. They wear 
themselves out in a little while.” 

“I know. Now if I can just make 
Mother believe I had a good time...” 

“That's the hard part. If you overdo 
that act your Mother may make you go 
with him again next Saturday.” 

“I can stand that. What I’m afraid 
of is that he’s coming down to the 
slide this week and show us how he 
used to ski.” 

—McCreaby HUusTON. 








“I WAS FORWARD WITH Miss SMITHERS, SIR.” 





| COVER THE UPPER CRUST 


This Cafe Society - - - - By Luscious Beebe Graham 


ARDON ME if my mouth seems to 

be full of flannelette organdie— 
but I have just come from the beautiful 
Gaboon Suite of the Hotel St. Sherry- 
Moritz where the charming Mrs. Balsam 
Spartansall II gave her seventh consecu- 
tive party of the week, and where the 
flannelette organdie was so thin you 
could make sandwiches of it. In fact, I 
did make a few sandwiches of it, and it’s 
not at all bad with a can of beer—in, of 
all things, bottles. (What is New York 
society coming to, anyway — serving 
canned beer in bottles, and flannelette 
organdie thin enough to slice?) 


The lovely Emmeline Nippe, one of 
last June’s most disillusioned brides, ex- 
posed her simply unbelievable neckline 
to the saze of all at “21” (or could it 
have been at “31,” “41,” or “871”?) 
last evening, and you should have heard 
the candid cameras click! Incidentally, 
her companion was a tall, bearish look- 
ing broker, who carried his own com- 
pact. Monogrammed pigskin, masculine 
and very serviceable. 


Appearing out of the Newportian no- 
where into the glamorous Coffee Potte 
Room of Jack’s 3-Square Diner (ham- 
burger and $1.75) the other night, win- 
some Gwennie Shiftkey, heiress to the 
Lowercase millions, led a gay party con- 
sisting mainly of the Southmore Dank- 
leys and the Eastmore Rankleys—the lat- 
ter appearing by special arrangement 


with Eau de Cologne, their Parisien 
booking agent. The ever-frilly Gwennie 
looked even frillier than usual, which is 
practically impossible—if you follow me, 
(and I trust you don’t). 


Does Claralyn de Stickbraugh, the 
former Countess Gyumme, realize that 
her long drawers were showing above 
her boot tops at the recent Ritzmore 
shindig? Somebody ought to tell a girl 
about these little matters. 


The first nighters were all out in force 
on Monday evening last to see the 
$10,000 diamond orchid your corre- 
spondent wears in his hair, and to view 
the new play at the Humdrum. That is, 
they thought it was a new play; and you 
should have seen the confused look that 
went over the faces of some of the 
town’s smartest celebrities—including 
Barclay (Ball-Bearings) Skf, Warburton 
(Getchell Motors) Airtemp, and Mosher 
(The New Yorker) Slightleigh—when 
they discovered they had viewed the 
364th Monday night performance of 
“Tobacco Road.” 


Correction! Since writing the above 
paragraph, we have learned that it was 
a new play the first nighters saw, and 
not ‘Tobacco Road,” after all. The new 
piece is called “Dead End.” 


Germ-Mayne, mad-cap daughter of 
Mrs. Wellwell Sellwell of East One 
Hundred and Ninety-eighth Street, has 


SLUMME REMOVAL For 


one of the cutest of the new cross-breed 
puppies which are all the rage this sea- 
son. Germ-Mayne’s dog is 3314% 
Cocker spaniel, 331% Dalmatian 
coach, and 6624% Morristown com- 
muter. (If that adds up to more thar 
100%, don’t write to me; get in touch. 
with the dog himself.) Germ-Mayne, 
by the way, has named the puppy Germ. 
Mayne II, which I think is even cuter 
than cross-breeding. 


Mrs. Evelynne Y. Hurryweem, who 
before her marriage to J. Eswald Hurry- 
weem was considered one of the ten 
best-dressed pots north of Union Square, 
is definitely in the market for a new hus- 
band, she confided to me at a cocktail 
party the other day. She is willing to 
give Hurryweem his freedom and the 
custody of their twenty-four white mice 
— if she can get just what she wants. 


E. Stotesbury Unravelling of Phila- 
delphia, and his third wife, whose sec- 
ond husband was J. J. Scatteryarn of 
Knitting, Pa., who has since married 
Grand Duchess Patrick Dennis Maudlin 
Maloney-Meloney, former wife of Mich- 
ael Louis Edouard Ferdinand Archibald 
Helfant Adelpate, are both in town for 
the social season; and I for one would 
not be at all surprised if, before the 
season is over, rumors of a remarriage 
were (or, for that matter, were not) 
prevalent. One never can tell about these 
things, can one? 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOU MUGS—CAN’T YOU HOLD THAT THING STILL?” 


GONE WITH THE SWOON 


By Joseph Fishman and V. Terrys Perlman 


OW brash and impudent and wn- 

ladylike the so-called “ladies” of 
our own time have become is made all 
too clear when one considers the man- 
ners of another day. Let us, for instance, 
quote a few paragraphs on the etiquette 
of traveling from “The Behavior Book” 
written by Mrs. Leslie in 1853: 


“Have your name engraved on the 
back of your carpet bag, and also on the 
brass plate of your trunks. Besides this, 
your name in full should be printed in 
white letters on every trunk. It is also an 
excellent plan to tie around the handle 
of each trunk or bag a bit of blue, red 
or yellow ribbon.” 


It should be noted that the more en- 
terprising ladies engraved on the brass 
plates not only their full names and ad- 
dresses, but also their telephone num- 
bers. Incidentally, philologists have dug 
up the fact that the use of the word 
“brass” to indicate a certain forward. 
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ness arose from the aforesaid practice of 
engraving on brass these intimate de- 
tails. Mrs. Leslie also suggests: 


"If you are fortunately able to ride 
backwards as well as forward, you will 
be less incommoded with flying sparks 
by sitting with your back to the engine. 
A spark getting into the eye is very pain- 
ful and sometimes dangerous. It is pos- 
sible to expel it by blowing your nose 
very hard while with the other hand 
you wipe out the particle of cinder with 
a corner of your handkerchief, pulling 
down the lower lid.” 


It is impossible to discuss this para- 
graph, as there is evidently a mistake 
somewhere. We tried blowing the nose 
very hard with one hand and running a 
handkerchief around our eye while pull- 
ing down the lower lid with the other, 
and couldn't do it. Even when we eased 
up on the nose and only blew it medium 
we found it a difficult trick. Happily, 


Mrs. Leslie also gives other methods: 


“If this does not succeed get out at 
the first station house where you can stop 
long enough, procure a bristle-hair from 
a sweeping brush, tie it in a loop or box 
with a bit of thread, then let someone 
insert it beneath your eyelid and move it 
Slowly all around so as to catch in it the 
offending particle of coal and bring it 
out. Or, if there is time, send to the 
nearest apothecary for a lobster's eye and 
soak it five minutes in a saucer of vine- 
gar and water to give it activity. Then, 
wiping it dry and carefully inserting it 
beneath the eyelid, bind a handkerchief 
over it. It will go circling around the 
eye and most likely take up the mote in 
its course.” 


In which case, it only remained to 
devise some method for removing the 
lobster eye At first this often presented 
a most distressing problem, but gradu- 
ally, as Nature asserted herself, the eye 
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got a tolerance for and finally a love of 
lobster eyes, so that it sometimes sulked 
and refused to open in the morning un- 
til two or three of these beady spheres 
were placed in it. In the eighteen hun- 
dreds, the number of cinders and lobster 
eyes on a lady’s bedside table was a sure 
indication of whether or not she was 
widely traveled. 

Further qualifications for ladyhood are 
set forth in the following: 


“No lady wears kid gloves while trav- 
eling. Avoid saying anything to women 
in showy attire, with painted faces and 
white kid gloves. Ladies no longer eat 
salt fish at a public table. The odor of it 
is considered extremely ungenteel, and 
it is always disagreeable to those who do 
not eat it.” 


Evidently white did not possess in 
those days the connotation of purity 
which it has today. But just why these 
dainty gloves should have suggested the 
salt fish with which they are bracketed 
is hard to determine. 

However, it seems that ladies did 
other things while traveling than get 
cinders in their eyes and eschew salt 
fish. Mrs. Leslie points out: 


“If you want to read and have no 
book you will find in most hotels books 
belonging to the establishment lying on 
a table in the ladies’ parlor. These books 
are intended for the drawing room, and 
their removal from thence is interdicted. 
Also never carry away the atlas or the 
city directory.” 


This applies also to the encyclopaedia, 


chandelier, bookcase and beds. Quite _ 


naturally Mrs. Leslie cannot list all the 
hotel equipment. But the real lady, we 
trust, realized intuitively that the only 
exception was an occasional bath towel. 

Our pre-Civil War Emily Post con. 


tinues: 


“In ringing for a servant pull the bell 
cord downward. If you jerk it out hor- 
izontally and give successively several 
hard pulls in that direction, the cord is 
very likely to break, or the knot or tassel 
to come off in your hand. At the chief 
hotel in one of the New England cities 
we saw a printed paper with directions 
in large type pasted beside every bell- 
pull in the house; the directions specify- 
ing minutely the proper mode of bell 
ringing. Could it be that this house was 
frequented by persons unaccustomed to 
bells? 

Could it indeed? Oh, the shame of it; 
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to stand there like a veritable bumpkin 
with a knot or tassel in your hand! 
Further, says Mrs. Leslie: 


“At a hotel table refrain from loud 
talking, joggings, nudgings, pinchings 
etc., which are excessively unladylike and 
shamefully impudent when (as is often 
the case) the eye of the jogger is fixed 
on the object of the jog.” 


Again Mrs. Leslie does not go into 
detail owing, no doubt, to lack of space. 
But it is equally shameful and impudent 
for a lady to tear, deface, mutilate, de- 
stroy, maim, torment, hack, tease, beat, 
sting, bruise or bite either her traveling 
companions or the premises, regardless 
of where the eye of the jogger or the 
object of the jog may be fixed. 

Concerning other matters, Mrs. Leslie 
is more specific: 


“No lady looks worse than when 
gnawing a bone, even if game or poul- 





try. Few ladies do it. In fact, nothing 
should be gnawed in public.” 


This may, at first glance, seem some- 
what of a hardship. But there is nothing 
to prevent a lady from eating the meat 
in public and then having the bones 
sent up to her room. If she cannot finish 
them at one sitting, she can always bury 
them and dig them up again when she 
feels hungry. 

Finally, Mrs. Leslie asserts: 


“In no consideration let any lady be 
persuaded to take 2 glasses of cham- 
pagne. It is more than the head of an 
American female can bear. And she may 
rest assured that (though unconscious of 
it) all present will find her cheeks flush- 
ing, her eyes twinkling, her tongue un- 
usually voluble, her talk loud and silly 
and her laugh incessant. Champagne is 
very insidious; and two glasses may 
throw her into this pitiable condition!” 

Pitiable, my eye! 
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JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


I cannot say how the truth may be: 
I say the tale as ‘twas told to me.. 


ITH everybody in the United 

States worrying his head off 

about something, it seems that more 
thought should be given to the proper 
way to worry. There are too many ama- 
teur worfiers at present; there are too 
many people worrying today who have- 
n't had enough experience in worrying. 
A good old-fashioned worrier certainly 
can be found out along the Kaw River 
who has had experience worrying about 
either too much or not enough rain, 
either one of which would ruin his corn 
crop. A good job of worrying requires 
concentration, constant thinking, and 
more than a little research work. The 
good, free-handed worrier could put to 
shame a lot of Senators and bankers. 
The good worrier can do a lot for his 
country if he has been successful in his 
business and in his home. A really good 
worrier never wants to have the thing 
happen that he is worrying about; he 
just wants to worry about its happening. 
You take a man, for instance, who is 
worrying about his roof leaking and 
spoiling the parlor wall-paper. If it ever 
does leak and spoils the paper, that’s 
that, and he has to quit worrying about 
it, and there he is all out on the end of a 
limb, compelled to hunt around for 
something else to worry about. He can, 
of course, start worrying about the tariff 
situation, or the Chinese trouble, or 
Communism, or President Roosevelt, but 
it’s a dirty trick on the roof-leak-worrier 
to start in, maybe in middle age, and go 
to. worrying about something entirely 
different. Of course, there are first line 
worriers who can worry about 15 or 20 
things at a time, but they never really do 
a good job when they take on so much. 
There never was a better time than 
now for a really capable worrier to be- 
come famous. You take one of these 
worriers who is worrying about Dicta- 
torship in America, or the collapse of 
the dollar, or the destruction of our sys- 
tem of government, and if he can keep 
blind to the fact that all the worrying 
that has been done about the same things 
since 1776, by really high grade wor- 
riers, didn’t bring any of these about, he 
ought to get along all right. But to 
really do a good job he must never be 
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—Sir WaAttTer Scott. 


told that all the worrying that has been 
done, never changed the situation. 


. 2 S 


John L. Lewis, for the C. I. O., has 
bought the old University Club, in 
Washington, for $300,000. Mr. Lewis’ 
private office is 33 feet long and 28 feet 
wide, with a vaulted ceiling, and four 
casement windows each 16 feet high— 
the easier to get thrown out of, my 
friend. From the ceiling hangs a Geor- 
gian chandelier. The carpet is walnut 
color and the wall panelling is chestnut 
with an antique finish, which is a very 
nice finish when applied to chestnut 
panelling. Mr. Lewis has a private en- 
trance and a private stairway and a pri- 
vate elevator. National Headquarters for 
Labor, no less. 

William E. Green has an entire seven 
floor building at 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., three floors of which are en- 
tirely occupied by the A. F. of L., and 
the other four by affiliated organizations. 
There are about 100 employees at the 
A. F. of L. National Headquarters for 
Labor, no less. 

Washington is in the District of Co- 
lumbia; it is the Capital of the United 
States. Congress, which makes the laws; 
the President, who enforces them; and 
the Supreme Court, which interprets 
them, are all located here. 


S 

Yessir, Washington is quite a labor 
center. Now, if the American Automo- 
bile Manufacturers would buy the 
Washington Hotel, Little Steel take over 
the Translux Theatre, Big Steel occupy 
the Mayflower, the bankers acquire title 
to the old Treasury Building, which isn’t 
used much anyhow, and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association oc- 
cupy the upper fifteen feet of the Wash- 
ington Monument, they too could get 
close to their activities just like the Messrs. 
Green and Lewis. Of course an attempt 








on the part of anyone except these noble 
leaders of one-sixteenth of American 
Labor, might stink a little. By pushing 
the lid off this Washington labor pot, 
however, you won't have any idea your 
nose has caught up with a rose-leaf jar. 

Some day, sometime, some long- 
haired rabbit is going to turn tiger and 
ask why these Headquarters aren’t in 
Youngstown or South Chicago, or Gary, 
or Detroit, or Akron, on the theory that 
Generals are usually close enough to 
their troops to know what the mess-kit- 
chens are cooking for breakfast. 
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Lady Astor, on her recent visit to this 
country, expressed surprise at the degree 
of hatred she found for the President. 
She wasn’t quite right in her phrasing. 
It isn’t hatred of the President she dis- 
covered, but an awakened social and 
economic consciousness which was just 
awakening to change one form of mes- 
merism for another. Lincoln was hated 
much more intensely and bitterly, even 
for years after his death. Otherwise 
kindly old ladies of the North spat upon 
his funeral train because their Union 
soldier sons and husbands had fallen at 
Anteitam or Bull Run or Gettysburg. 
It is not unlikely that this intensity of 
feeling will stir into activity Franklin 
Roosevelt's greatest pronouncements. 
The danger, which only he can avoid, is 
that these pronouncements may take the 
form of personal expressions of resent- 
ment. No President has ever been able 
to rid himself entirely of that selfish 
horde of yes-men who ride his coat-tails. 
This Administration has more than its 
share of these. 

The President of the United States, 
occupying as he does the most powerful 
office in the world, cannot, as easily as 
you might think, discern the difference 
between loyalty and self-aggrandizement. 
An Ulster king, reviewing the failure of 
his military tactics, bemoaned the fact 
that he had not hung his friends from 
his castle walls by their thumbs before 
engaging his enemies in battle, because, 
he said, “they tangled his feet whichever 
way he wanted to run.” 
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SPEAKING 
of 
PICTURES 


HE easy camaraderie of the smok- 

ing car had brought them into con- 
versation. They had their feet hoisted 
up comfortably on the black leather seat 
opposite them, and were passing deep 
judgment on the news, in the way that 
strangers will. The large man with the 
florid face was studying the foreign dis- 
patches. 

“Well, I see where the Japanese have 
just taken Ching Ting,” he said. 

“Ching Ting!”” echoed the small man 
with the long, narrow face. ““Gosh, what 
a name! Ching Ting!” 

The small man was vastly amused. He 
laughed through a puff of cigar smoke 
at the funny ways of the heathen Chinee, 
who would give a town a ridiculous 
name like Ching Ting. The large man, 
who enjoyed getting laughs, went on to 
give him further entertainment. 

“Oh, they got some hot ones over 
there, all right,” he chuckled, “It says 
here that after taking Sui and Chang 
Yang, they took Lolo-Chow and ad- 
vanced on Chefoo-Lo. The story comes 
via Hsingking. Say, doesn’t that give 
you that Hsingking feeling?” 

The small man slapped his legs and 
laughed some more. He was a most ap- 
preciative audience. 

“Why,” the large man went on, en- 
couraged by this added success, ““Here’s 
a place near Peiping called Kuku Khoto. 
Get a load o’ that! Kuku Khoto!” 

His small companion was fairly be- 
side himself by now, so great was his 
merriment at this latest corker. 
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THIS IS THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 


ALL FURRINERS ARE CRAZY 


“For that matter,” continued the large 
man, running wild now,” the Chinks 
ain’t got any monopoly on the dizzy 
names. . . . Not by a long shot!” He 
scanned his paper with the zeal of a 
forty-niner. “Look, f'rinstance, here’s a 
Japanese schooner from Ishimomaki 
wrecked in the straits of Shimonoseki. 
Try that on your zither!”’ 

“Ishimomaki!” The small man cackled 
and tried it again. “Ishimomaki! heh- 
heh! What won’t them Japs think of 
next?” 

“And lemme tell you about one they 
got up in Siberia. I guess they must 
spend them long winters just thinking 
up dumb names like this one,” ex- 
claimed the large man eagerly as he 
found a humdinger, “Listen, it says 


‘Russian troops massing at Blagovye- 


shekschensk and Yekaterinosklava’.” 

The small man whistled in amaze. 
ment and shook his head. 

“Whew! I wouldn’t even want to 
try that one!” he declared. “Gosh, you 
wonder who thought ‘em up, don’t 
you?” All at once he was mirthful again 
as memory stirred within him. ‘That 
reminds me! I noticed once on a map 
of Asia Minor up at the Baptist Church 
where there is a burg over there some- 
wheres called ‘Magnesia’.” 

“Magnesia?” It was the large man’s 
turn to arch his eyebrows at the ludi- 
crous antics of the foreigners. ‘Cripes! 
What a place that would be to hail 
from! ’Specially if your family name was 
Milk!” 








FELLED AND 


The small man nearly split at the sug- 
gestion. 

“Yeah—The Milks of Magnesia!” 

They had a long, hearty laugh over 
this. Then the large man noticed an item 
about those Russian explorers coming 
back to Archangel. “Boy, that must be 
a heavenly place,” he remarked. The 
small man went into gales of uncon- 
trolled laughter. 

It was only natural that the large man 
should begin to wonder about his com- 
panion and decide that he would like 
to know more about him. He liked the 
fellow’s keen sense of humor. 

“By the way,” he asked, “where did 
you say you were from?” 

The small man had not said, but he 
was glad to do so. He favored the idea 
of further conversation with the large 
man, who seemed quite jolly and full of 
fun—grand sense of humor. 

“Why,” he revealed, ‘I’m from Osa- 
watomie, Kansas.” 

“Osawatomie?” echoed the large man. 
He seemed delighted. “Why I’ve been 
through there! Great little place! I'm 
from Kalamazoo, myself.” 

“Kalamazoo? Say, I know some peo- 
ple there! The Martins—Pete Martin. 
Know him? Used to live in Oskaloosa, 
not far from Osawatomie.” 

The large man knew ol’ Pete, all 
right, and what with one thing and an- 
other they were talking nineteen to the 
dozen by the time the train pulled into 
Woonsocket, South Dakota. 
—Scott CorBETT. 


The Judge 
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Ee  ll— 


BOoOMED, 


AMERICANISMS 


Sending battleships to protect a hand- 
ful of our citizens in China; letting a 
hundred million pedestrians in this 
country look out for themselves. 


-~ 


Complaining bitterly when our debt- 
ors default; bonding off all our own 
debts on the next generation. 


Voting to set the speed limit at 45 
miles an hour; demanding a car that will 
do 90. 

Earning the esteem and respect of 
your fellow citizens by going out and 
getting a lot of their money away from 
them. 

Arresting spies to protect secrets of 
our battleship construction; showing our 
battleships in newsreels all over the 
world. 

Buying up all the old masters in 
Europe for our museums and framing 
Esquire illustrations for our homes. 


Gnashing our teeth over the nation’s 
unsound financial policy while paying 
last week’s grocery bill with next week’s 
salary. 

Cursing the janitor all winter for 
more heat; spending every week-end 
with a pair of skiis in a snowbank. 

—NOorRMAN SULLIVAN. 
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HIGH HAT 


HIS department which, as you 

know, is on the inside track, brings 
you a tale of the New York garment 
district, a spot where thousands of busy 
little men in pearl grey hats and chester- 
field coats spend all their time selling 
each other phony silver fox pelts. The 
place sports its own quaint dialect of 
English—which is why there are “Clock 
Gobble” pockets. It seems that Clark 
Gable introduced a new type of coat 
pocket in one of his pictures that so 
intrigued the garment boys that they 
copied the style and named it after the 
actor—but pronounced it in the dialect. 
Time passed and the new creation was 
advertised in the papers and trade or- 
gans, where it now appears in fancy 


type, spelled “Clock Gobble.” 


CHECK 








The Judge, Jr. 
High Hat Award for February 


Ahir 


To: Mr. George M. Cohan, Actor, Writer and Author; currently play- 
ing in “I'd Rather Be Right” at the Alvin Theatre, New York City. 


CiTATION: For being an institution; for having arrived as a legend while 
still in full health; for an amazing ability to do well all of the things 
his varied gifts make possible; for slapping his heels against the boards 
better than any other man alive; for making all dancers of all times look 
like amateurs still taking Thursday night lessons; for cocking his hat so 
that it looks like a hearty laugh should sound; for his grand Irish face 
crowned with white Irish hair of the whiteness that only good Irishmen 
can achieve; for the memories he evokes of the other three grand Cohans; 
for being a living symbol of the good Gaelic phrase ‘‘Faughaballagh’’; 
for being kindly and understanding about other peoples’ problems; for 
the cleanliness with which he lives, thinks and writes; for his unsung 
generosities, for the encouragement he gives to the members of every 
cast of which he is a part. JUDGE, JR. takes great pleasure in presenting 
a gallant gentleman with his High Hat Award. 








According to latest scientific advices, 
it costs an expedition many thousand 
dollars to nab an elusive Australian 
duck-billed platypus. This must be a 
very reassuring fact to the few remain- 














ing platypuses. However, you may be 
interested to know—or you many not— 
that the only mantle in the world made 
of the pelts of the Australian duck-billed 
platypus is now on the market. It con- 
tains forty skins, and is being handled 
by Revillon Freres in New York as 
agents, who are pretty chary about nam- 
ing a figure for this rare item. Without 
a doubt it is the most hideous single 
piece of apparel in the world, but if you 
are in the market for a platypus mantle, 
the only platypus mantle extant, lose no 
time, gentle reader, lose no time! 








Junior gets an odd feeling of joy 
from signs in juicy juxtaposition. On a 
street in Brooklyn, the following two 
emporiums are side by side: “Fairchild 
Funeral Parlour,” and ‘Dead Storage— 
Reduced Rates.”” And in South Norwalk 
there are two big signs which almost 
run together: ‘Durable Metals Com- 
pany” and “Maxine Cosmetic Corp.” 

Which brings to mind that in our 
home town there was a firm by the 
name of “Hawks & Spitz” . . . and over 
where the Ninth Avenue EI rumbles 
past 42d Street is an enterprise doing 
business under the engaging title of the 
“Live and Let Live Meat Market.” 























“HEY, THIS ISN'T MY HAT.” —JUDGE, Jr. 





The Judge 
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THE RADIO 


By R. C. O’Brien 


OR years newspapers and periodi- 
cals generally have employed critics 
of the stage and these persons invaria- 
bly have been rated highly by their 
respective employers and the reading 
ublic and have been noted for their 
gifts in the field of critical analysis. But, 
while the stage has declined consider- 
ably during this era of rapid change 
with a consequent lessening of its sphere 
of influence on contemporary manners, 
morals, life and thought, the radio has 
come to dominate these very things to 
a remarkable degree. A conservative 
estimate would be that possibly a thou- 
sand times as many persons are influ- 
enced daily by the radio as by the stage. 
Yet although there is a crying and obvi- 
ous need for it, professional criticism of 
radio is conspicuous by its absence. 

True, newspapers in recent years have 
inaugurated radio departments and have 
put them in charge of reviewers who 
chat about the various radio personages 
and programs and generally act as clear- 
ing houses for publicity blurbs. They 
print exaggerated yarns about the enor- 
mous sums paid and the huge audiences 
reached, and act for all the world like 
so many stooges for this amazing in- 
dustry which is still in its infancy. 

Of course, there has been criticism of 
radio but all the real criticism has been 
strictly amateur. Wherever you go you 
hear people lambasting this or that 
phase of it, but the only printed form 
it takes is in letters to the editors, and 
these letters are concerned chiefly with 
open windows and suggestions for tun- 
ing down the more raucous programs. 
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One of the outstanding developments 
of radio has been the phenomenal rise 
of the commentator to a position of na- 
tional importance. I believe this to be 
due to the amazing potentialities of the 
machine for concentrating power and 
influence rather than to the outstanding 
merits of particular individuals. 

These commentators, and indeed the 
political speakers and radio agitators, 
are men of vigorous mind and strong 
opinion. But even the most timid soul 
can marshal enough courage to address 
a hostile audience through the micro- 
phone, particularly in the privacy of 
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studio, home or office. There is an. air 
of finality about statements made over 
the radio which is sometimes hardly 
justified by the tenor of the discourse. 
To venture a generalization, radio speak- 
ers convey the impression of being en- 
tirely too sure of themselves. 

Let those of an inventive turn of mind 
figure out some way to give the suffering 
listener a break by permitting him to 
disagree with the radio speaker when 
the occasions warrant. In certain coun- 
tries the radio has been of great assist- 
ance to those seeking to set up dictator- 
ships. Nothing on God's green earth is 
more productive of regimentation of 
thought than one person expressing his 
policies while millions listen without 
opportunity for audible disagreement. 


un a @ 


Although amateur hours are not as 
prevalent as they were, they persist, so I 
should like to reiterate: While nobody 


interested in progress would deny the 
talented neophyte his merited oppor- 
tunity, in the entertainment world, as in 
every other line, apprenticeship is pro- 
vided for in the regular manner. The 
worthy and ambitious performer crashes 
the profession in the time-honored man- 
ner by becoming a professional in a 
small way and making good on his op- 
portunities as they present themselves. 
The amateur actor should not lend his 
services for the promotion of a profes- 
sional and commercial series of broad- 
casts no more than apprentice plumber 
or painter should paint somebody's 
house and install the plumbing fixtures. 
It’s the veriest poppycock, unless the 
gong bonger himself works on an ama- 
teur basis, and the entire show is a 
benefit. By the very nature of things in 
this workaday world we are all profes- 
sionals in our respective lines, and all 
amateur competition, particularly when 
performed for profit, constitutes unfair 
competition. Certainly amateurism on 
the air is included in this category. 
Years ago I said that I had found out 
finally what was wrong with my radio; 
it was the stuff that was broadcast. 
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“YOU MEAN YOU'VE’ LOST THAT BULOVA WATCH?” 





WHY WE'VE QUIT ARGUING 


IVES, that may sound all right in theory, but it just isn’t 
practical, because * 


“Say listen, where did you get those statistics? . . . Well, 
they’re all wrong, because the ones J saw proved conclusively 
that P 


-Sure. That's all right, but the only trouble is: you can’t 
change human nature.” 


“Yes? Well, that’s because you’re young. When you're 
as old as I am, you'll look at things differently.” 


“You're full of bologney!” 


“T'll admit that all sounds perfectly logical, but Jim thinks 
different, and Jim is always right about those things.” 


“You're absolutely crazy. It doesn’t prove any such thing. 
In fact it proves just the opposite because 


“Sure. Of course you're absolutely right, but what good 
will it do? You'll never get other people to see it that way.” 


“Oh well, if you'd believe anything 4e says——” 
“Well, it sounds reasonable, but 


“I can’t agree with you. There’s an argument that com- 
<< pletely demolishes your thesis but I’ve forgotten what it is 
poe. right now.” 


— 


j eeyr e ! 7 e.. . ° ” 
ee onan. I’m dogmatic! You mean you're dogmatic. 


“I do not intend to discuss the subject any further!” 


“THE DOcTOR IS OUT . . . CAN I TAKE A MESSAGE?” 
SSAGE —PARKE CUMMINGS. 


GREAT MINDS 





44 BOLLYWOOD, so far as its personnel 
goes, is what Athens was at the 
time of its cultural ascendancy.” 
—Brian Ahberne. 





“I'm happy in the Senate.” 
—Senator Royal S. Copeland. 





“A frontal clash between the two 
great Pacific fleets would seriously dam- 
age both sides.” 

—Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu. 





























“T have had an experience that comes 
to few men.” —Alf M. Landon. 











“T'll always be Allan to you fellows, 
same as I am now.’—Allan Jones. 


“Sometimes I wish there was some- 
thing snappy to do.” 
—Duke of Windsor. 


“I order exquisite meals—and never 
so much as put a fork in them.” 
—Peter Lorre. 





“We will take care of the problems of 
this world.”—Joseph Paul Goebbels. 


The Judge 












By Alec 


HEN | asked for descriptions of 

crazy shots by golf amateurs 
last month, I never dreamed that so 
many yarns of fairway foibles could be 
gathered together in such a short time. 
For that reason, not one, but five dozen 
golf balls will be awarded this month. 
To these winners, congratulations; to 
the other writers, many of whose letters 
were excellent, thanks and crazier luck 
next time. 

For both winners and losers, however, 
there is a very comforting bit of news 
this month. Like every game invented 
since the dawn of the half-holiday, golf 
entails a certain amount of hazard, less 
than most to be sure, but every now and 
then another player or the inevitable in- 
nocent bystander is winged by a hook or 
a slice. Should the player be held liable 
for such damages? I hold that he 
shouldn’t, and am glad to report that 
my view has been supported officially by 
Judge Perry T. Allen, of the Springfield, 
Mo., Court of Appeals. Here are a few 
lines from a very understanding deci- 
sion: 

“Golf is a game of precision, fraught 
with uncertainties. No player has ever 
achieved such perfection that he does 
not occasionally hit off the prescribed 
line. To hold that a golfer is negligent 
because the ball did not travel in a 
straight line, as intended by him, would 
be imposing upon him a greater duty 
than the Creator endowed him with fac- 
ulties to carry out.” 

And now, the winners of an even 
dozen shiny new golf balls, and may they 
keep ever in the fairway! 


Pocket Golf 


Here’s a crazy golf shot for you. 
About a year ago, I was playing the 
East Lake Golf Course at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. We were on the short 12th waiting 
for some elderly gentlemen to move off 
the green and onto the nearby 13th tee. 
Finally I was able to drive, but as luck 
would have it I hit a shot straight at the 
13th tee. All of us let go with a lusty 
“Fore!” 

When we got up to within hailing 
distance, we found they had heard our 
warning. All of them had bent over and 
covered their heads (as golfers will). 
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CRAZY GOLF 


Duncan 


Judge Jesse M. Wood, who had on a 
pair of loose-fitting slacks, felt a sud- 
den stinging sensation, reached into his 
hip pocket, and pulled out my golf ball. 
What he had thought was a bee in his 
pants was actually my “hole-in-one.” 
Incidentally, I suggested to the Judge 
that he take off his pants in order that 
I might play my second shot. This, how- 
ever, he refused to do. 
FREDERIC F. STEVENSON 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


A Birdie in Par 


Have you ever made a Birdie and a 
Par on the same hole, with only one ball 
and only once over the fairway? I have. 

This contradiction was accomplished 
on the first hole, 386 yards, at the Sak- 
onnet Golf Club at Little Compton, R.I. 
My drive hit a robin in flight about 
75 yards from the tee. Ball and robin 
dropped to the turf, giving me my 
birdie. Brassie about 200 yards, a three 
iron to the green, and a six-foot putt 
made a total of four, giving me my par. 

N. VAUGHN BALLOU 
Norton, Massachusetts 


Concrete-Hard Luck Story 
Several years ago I was caddying at 
the Spokane Country Club for Mr. 
Clyde Witter, one of a foursome. We 
were at the eighth tee, in front of which 
is a small pond with a six-inch cement 
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wall around it. Mr. Witter’s drive was 
a hard, low-hit ball which skimmed over 
the water and hit the concrete wall. 
With a crack it bounced back right at 
Mr. Witter, who took a hefty swing at 
it. He connected perfectly and smacked 
it straight down the fairway. Because of 
this unusual second shot, he was allowed 
to be shooting two and not three. 
PauL E. BERGMAN 
Spokane, Washington 


In His Mother-in-Law’s Arms 
The most unusual golf shot I ever 
witnessed took place at the 14th hole of 
the Arrowbrook Country Club on Long 
Island. I was playing a foursome with 
Mr. Jack Leibowitz, who happened to 
hook a ball out of bounds. He drove 
again and hooktd to the same place. 
Disgusted, he decided to search for the 
balls, and drop one on the fairway, tak- 
ing the penalty. The rest of us joined 
in the search, and we found the balls; 
not two feet apart in a cemetery—and 
directly in front of the tombstone of 
Leibowitz’s Mother-in-Law. At any rate, 
that death-defying shot finished his 
game for the day. 
Nat DIENER 
New York City 


Dizzy’s Dizzy Drive 

A foursome consisting of the famous 
baseball players Dizzy Dean, Paul 
Waner, Paul Derringer, and Loyd 
Brown were playing from the fifth tee of 
the Bobby Jones Golf Course in Sara- 
sota, Florida, on January 2d. At the 
same time another foursome was play- 
ing from the sixth tee. It included Al 
Nelson, of Hopewell, N.J., Don New- 
burn, city champion of Sarasota, J. Carl- 
ton Jones of Chicago, and Wes Ferrell, 
pitcher for the Washington Senators. 
The latter group had just been extended 
the courtesy of playing through a ladies’ 
foursome who were waiting in the fair- 
way at the 250 yd. marker. 

The two holes are parallel and adja- 
cent. Dizzy Dean and Al Nelson were 
each driving last in their own four- 
somes. They swung together, and Dean 
connected with one of his celebrated 
hooks. Suddenly one of the ladies who 
was waiting in the fairway heard an 
impact, ducked, and a golf ball landed 
on each side of her. The two balls had 
collided in midair about 250 yards from 
the 6th tee. Several others, including 
myself, both saw and heard the collision. 

Don B. NEWBURN 
Sarasota, Florida 

With this sort of thing going on at 
golf clubs all over the land, I am not 
going to appear again until I have been 
properly fitted out by an armorer, or 
insured with Lloyd’s. 





Alec Duncan's offer holds good—a 
dozen golf balls each month for the 
craziest golf shot by an amateur. 
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THE THEATRE 
B 
caida Case 


T IS staggering just to think of the 

work, time and money that must have 
gone into the producing of Three 
Waltzes. That so much trouble should 
have been taken with such a pulse-slack- 
ening show seems rather sad, for one 
somehow expected better things of it. 
Gorgeous is the word for Connie De 
Pinna’s costumes and Watson Barratt’s 
settings, and it was these selfsame cos- 
tumes and sets that led one to believe 
that something pretty exciting in the 
way of action might happen after all. 
However, unless you're easily excited 
by warmed-over romances (romances 
warmed-up over the slow burning fires 
of three generations) there’s disappoint- 
ment waiting for you inside the portals 
of the Majestic. Of course, there’s al- 
ways the music. The music is almost as 
swell as the gowns, uniforms and sets, 
but so many Strausses and Strauses are 
mixed up with the score that to enumer- 
ate them would sound remarkably like 
an old Joseph Cawthorne skit, so take 
our word for it that those who like 


waltzes will like the music, and let's just 
let it go at that. 

The story in a nutshell (which is a 
better place for it than the stage of the 
Majestic) concerns the also warmed- 
over theme of the ballerina who gives 
the full-blooded Count back to his proud 
and haughty family, only to have her 
granddaughter marry his grandson sev- 
enty-two years later. There is much sing- 
ing salted through the play, but unless 
we're mistaken (and we probably are) 
it occurred to us during the performance 
that we'd heard tea kettles that sang bet- 
ter than some members of the cast. 

Kitty Carlisle, as the ballet girl, fits 
in well with the music in that people 
who like Kitty Carlisle will like her in 
this, her most recent effort. Michael Bart- 
lett, done up in gay uniforms, is an im- 
pressive Count Von Hohenbrunn, and 
Ann Andrews as the Baroness Delauney 
was catty enough to have strolled over 
for the evening from the near-by Barry- 
more Theatre. But it is to Glenn Anders 

(Page 44, please) 
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EARS should start off on high, 

with a gay, go-get-’em noise, like 
PuiLip Sousa’s marches. Especially Stars 
and Stripes Forever . . . but the cue 
was wrong, or something, and this one 
went down the ways to the sound of 
confused choruses, much knocking on 
wood, and some raucous band in the 
distance playing the Dead March from 
Saul. . . . I don’t agree with those who 
talk of a threat of war hanging like a 
blazing nightgown over the nation. Un- 
pleasant incidents, yes, but it takes more 
than those to threaten war in this coun- 
try, where 1917 isn’t forgotten and the 
debts are unpaid. . . . I think happy 
days and nights are still on tap, with 
lots of them coming down the chute in 
1938. . . . Dr. NORMAN JOLIFFE finds 
that vitamin B, added to liquor, pre- 
vents the worst hangovers, and there’s 
stimulating optimism in that announce- 
ment ... and Tommy MANVILLE, if 
properly covered by the city desks, will 
be sure to make the next few months 
merry, whether Dr. JOLIFFE is right or 
wrong. . . ..I deplore the tendency of 
our press to drop a good thing when- 
ever it sees the shadow of another bone. 
... FATHER DIVINE is good for 
months of gaiety yet. . . . A good re- 
porter ought to be able to stave off a 
recession for twenty-four hours by get- 
ting an interview with TALKING SMED- 
LEY BuTLER, who hasn’t told all in 
public. . . . Just listening to the Gen- 
eral’s tales would kid us out of any seri- 
ous apprehension. . . . On the other 
hand, I can easily understand how one 
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might sink into lethargy and insolvency, 
listening to that other BuTLer, Dr. 
NICHOLAS Murray, who ought never 
to take off his cap and gown, night or 
day....I1 had a pleasant luncheon 
with GEORGE M. Conan and his friend 
DENNIS O'BRIEN, both rare gentlemen 
who win friends and influence people 
without any formulae or hokum. . 

and again with MCCLELLAND BarRCLay, 
illustrator, who is making a name as a 
portraitist and knows more beautiful 
women than any other man. . . . Bar- 
CLAY is serious, nervous, but JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG is always jestful, 
and does some of his best caricatures 
over two highballs. . . . For conversa- 
tion with a lash to it, give me LEON 
GorRDON, the painter . . . he walks out 
on anybody who bores him, and thus 
conserves years of precious time, which 
he tosses away graciously among people 
he likes. Much to be said for that system. 


FRANK KELLOGG and NEWTON 
BAKER went over the divide together, 
almost. I knew them both, as a reporter 
knows dignitaries with bulging shirt- 
fronts, and thought them about equally 
over-rated. . . . Poor, insane Ep REIL- 
Ly, who let his client, HAUPTMANN, go 
to the chair for a murder he probably 
never committed, has finally been locked 
up in an institution, under physical re- 
straint. That trial was as much of a 
burlesque on orderly justice as was the 
monkey trial in which WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN cavorted . . . and what 
ever became of JAFSIE? ... as for 
BLACK, he goes right on sitting on the 
Supreme Court, just as though he had 
never learned to pull a nightshirt on 
over his head. . . . Justice, brothers 
and sisters, is the quality most foreign 
to man in his present primitive condi- 
tion. . . . I have been reading reports 
from the Chinese war front written in 
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the Lowell Sun by DAN COUGHLIN, a 
war correspondent who ought to be 
heard coast-to-coast when he returns— 
if he returns. He sits on a veranda and 
scribbles his piece while the shells fall 
around him, and he counts the dead and 
dying for you as the Japs advance across 
the canal and yards in front of him. 
. .. But war correspondents are not hit- 
proof, and it was sad to have Ep NEIL, 
A.P. reporter, wiped out by a shell. 


We don’t hear so much about priming 
the pump any more; I wonder... 
perhaps the Mighty Men who wasted so 
much language and money on pump- 
priming never actually primed a pump. 
. . . When I was a boy in Kansas, we 
had a pitcher pump in the back yard, 
one down in the cattle corral, and a 
force pump attached to a rickety wind- 
mill. They all ‘had to be primed before 
they'd produce, and we kids were taught 
never to waste water in the priming, 
simply because it was sinful to waste 
anything. One baking-powder can full 
of water was adjudged sufficient for the 
pitcher pump, and if you used more you 
had to run away off somewhere to get it. 
. . . I fear the Mighty Men splashed 
several barrels of priming fluid over the 
landscape, and then let the pump run 
down while in the act of priming it. 
. . . While statesmen brawled in Wash- 
ington over jobs and pork, the Samoan 
Clipper opened the airline from U. S. 
to New Zealand and another new serv- 


(Page 47, please) 

























































































NCE, when Hollywood was more 

sprightly than it is now, a pro- 
ducer dug up from somewhere a movie 
called Woman Accused. There was a 
theme song to this movie and the pro- 
ducer wanted to make it so popular that 
he would get free advertising from every 
dance band in the country. So he gave 
a contest for a title to this theme song: 
$50,000 and a trip to Hollywood to 
meet Gloria Swanson. Finally, in the 
presence of the mayor of Los Angeles 
and a large number of newsreel camera- 
men, he presented the $50,000 to a shoe- 
clerk from Connecticut and introduced 
him to Gloria Swanson. Do you remem- 
ber the winning title? Woman Accused, 
I Love You. 

Well, the theme song of Rosalie, this 
month's extravagance from Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, is something very similar. 
I believe I was the only person in the 
entire theatre who had not been hearing 
Rosalie, I Love You incessantly for the 
last month: a pleased murmur went up 
when Nelson Eddy, with that perfectly 
dead pan of his, made his lips move 
slightly out of time with the song which, 
with straining throat and hideously dis- 
torted face, he had put on the sound 
track a short while before. 

The music was not the only thing in 
Rosalie that put me in mind of the old 
days when playwrights were writing 
plays poking fun at Holly- 
wood instead of movies 
poking fun at Hollywood. 

What are you to think of 

a film with a plot that is 

not only about the West 

Point cadet who is both a 

star halfback and a lusty 

baritone, but is also about 

the lovely princess of a 

sort of Shangri-La mythical 

Balkan kingdom? It is like 

the last Eleanor Powell 

film, Broadway Melody of 

—I guess—1938, which 

had the backstage musical-comedy plot 
and the horse-racing plot as well, and 
when Miss Powell won the horse race 
she used the money to put on the mu- 
sical comedy. I am afraid it is the 
double-feature influence. 

If there really have to be musical 
movies—and if Rosalie had been a little 
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THE MOVIES 
By Robert Terrall 


beiter the thought would not make me 
so listless—I wish that the director 
would sit down and think it out before 
he turns his cameramen loose on his 
pretty girls. In this case the director is 
W. S. Van Dyke II, who in the past has 
been associated with slightly better 
things. If he had thought it out he would 
not, for one thing, have had 
Ilona Massey singing Spring 
is in the Air when it is ap- 
parently about a week after 
the Army-Navy game. 
Spring does not come so 
early even in the mythical 
Balkans. 
But if he had thought it 
out I guess he would have 
given it all up as a very bad 
job. Right in the middle I 
began to wonder what on 
earth I was doing there watching Elea- 
nor Powell tap-dance on a big wooden 
drum. Now I am as enthusiastic about 
tap-dancers as the next person—well, 
not quite so enthusiastic as the person 
who sat next to me at Rosalie, who was 
very enthusiastic—but it should be ob- 
vious by this time that a good tap-dance 
in a rotten movie seems like a rotten tap- 
dance. Fred Astaire, for instance, almost 
always dances with an equal amount of 
grace and agility. But if you remember, 
in a couple of bad films like Swing-Time 
and Follow the Fleet 
he didn’t dance nearly 
so well as he does in 
Damsel in Distress, 
which I suppose is 
still being kicked 
around from one 
third-run house to an- 
other in the company 
of a minor Charlie 
Chan. 
But I still feel just 
as pained by Rosalie. 
Mr. Van Dyke II has 
never been to Vassar; 
the Vassar scenes are completely astound- 
ing. (Eleanor Powell, in addition to be- 
ing a Balkan princess, is a Vassar under- 
graduate, in silk lounging pajamas.) 
And when he leaves Vassar and goes to 
the Balkans he is not much better. At 
a feast day in the magnificent village 
square—all in marble and ivory—a vil- 


lainous-looking peasant says, “Why 
should we suffer hunger amid all this 
splendor?” It really is splendor. There 
are more chorus girls dancing all at once 
than there are at Radio City. Enough to 
make any peasant sore. So, to show the 
comic spectacle of a king in a night. 
gown, Mr. Van Dyke II has a revolu. 
tion. I believe the D.A.R. 
will not picket the theatres 
showing Rosalie for inciting 
the American masses to in. 
surrection, because it is not 
a very serious revolution. 
But it does get Cadet Nelson 
Eddy, who has been on a 
short furlough, back to West 
Point. 

I thought the finale was 
when all those hundreds of 
chorus girls were fluttering 

around, but there were a few romantic 
scenes yet. Let me quote you a sample of 
the romantic dialogue. I took it down in 
shorthand, which is one of my many 
accomplishments. Of course it was dark 
and it all ran together, but so far as | 
can make it out it went as follows: 

Rosalie. You love me, don’t you? 

Dick Thorpe. You know I do. 

Rosalie. 1 love you—too. Without my 
mother suspecting it I came all the way 
across the Atlantic to apologize. 

Dick Thorpe (with a military frown). 
It just can’t be, that’s all. 

Rosalie (turning on her heel). I hate 
you. 

Dick Thorpe (in a hoarse whisper), 
I love you. 

In short, love, anger, hate—all the 
pfimitive passions. But I expect at that 
you have to be lenient; you have to con- 
sider what the writer of that dialogue 
was up against. 


nu 2 | 


Perhaps I should explain why I have 
not been hearing Rosalie, I Love You 
incessantly. I have no radio, and the 
lady who lives in the next apartment 
keeps hers turned down so that all I 
can hear is a trumpet blast and an ex- 
cited voice every half hour, saying, “So- 
and-so is ON the air!” 1 have no clock 
either, and when the lady in the next 
apartment is out I never know what 
time it is. 
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FIRST EVENT OF THE 


Jubilee Year of American Humor 








“WHILE THERE Is THE JUDGE* THERE’S HOPE” 


The Seven Greatest American Humorists 


From the myriad mirthful greats of the past, whose life work has been com- 
pleted, seven judges will choose the seven greatest American humorists for THE 
Jupce. Their selections will be announced and broadcast at the National Hu- 
mofists’ Luncheon at the New York Advertising Club, Thursday, March 3rd, 
1938. 

Each in his day made life more enjoyable: Mark Twain, Will Rogers, Bill Nye, 
Don Marquis, Artemus Ward, Clare Briggs, Clarence Day, Eugene Field, Bret 
Harte, Oliver Herford, Abe Martin, Ring Lardner, Charles Leland, Ike Marvel, 
Launcelot Langstaff, Esq., Josh Billings. And there have been many others. 

Jupce’s Jury of Seven 


LOWELL THOMAS 
Mrs. WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 
HARFORD POWEL WILLIAM B. BENTON 
GrorGE M. COHAN Jack SHUTTLEWORTH 


*The Judge, founded 1881. Life, founded 1883. Leslie’s, founded 1855. The Judge absorbed 
Leslie’s Weekly, 1922. The Judge absorbed the editorial features and circulation of the old 
Life, December 1936. 





More than a million people now read The Judge. 
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PLaTE I. AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE JUDGE OFFICE. 


Eprror’s STupDy. 

By THE Way DEPARTMENT. 

BOOKISHNESS. 

CREMATORY FOR REJECTED Mss. WITHOUT 
STAMPS. 

CAULDRON SHED FOR BOILING LONG ARTICLES. 

INSANE ASYLUM FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO Puck. 


S SO many of our enterprising contemporaries afe 

advertising the fact that they have new buildings, we 

can no longer conceal the fact that we too are guilty of a 
most flagrant degree of prosperity. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the proprietors of 
this journal have recently erected a few dozen edifices to be 
devoted exclusively to those connected financially or other- 
wise with our staff. Any words of 
descriptive praise of our new offices 
might be deemed fulsome, and with 
a degree of modesty which we un- 
assumingly though firmly pronounce 
becoming, we content ourselves with 
simply offering a few views of this 
new evidence of our success, taken 
on the spots by our artists. 

Plate I, with accompanying ex- 
planatory notes, represents the gen- 
eral bird’s eye view of our establish- 
ment. We may say here that a bird's 
eye is small and unable to grasp as 
many beauties at one swoop as the 
more highly endowed orb of man- 
kind, and that our bird has omitted 
many details of our magnificence. 
Imperfect as the picture is, however, 
we produce it without a pang. 
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PLaTE II. ANNEX FOR ASPIRING ARTISTS. 


OpeRA House FOR Our DRAMATIC EDITOR. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ASYLUM FOR SPRING Poets. HEARSES DIRECT 
TO CEMETERY EVERY HOUR. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ ENTRANCE. 
CEMETERY FOR TARDY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Among the omitted beauties there are included an 
Oubliette for the advertising man who hangs around the 
editorial office and talks all day long. This last helps the 
man to hang around, but prevents his talking. It is simply a 
delicate method of ours to keep his feelings from being hutt. 

We should otherwise like to call attention to the crowd 
around the subscription door, and to the unusually small 
number of occupants of our burial 
ground. As the descriptive note be- 
neath the picture intimates, these 
mortuary friends of ours were chiefly 
those who failed to renew and died 
either from melancholia or some other 
similar disease immediately after. 

In plate four is given an interior 
view of our office. Simply calling at- 
tention to the very important bulletin 
in the left foreground, we continue 
with plate two, which represents a 
philanthropic venture we have lately 
entered upon. 

It is a little chateau that we use 
for aspiring artists who want us to 
tell them how to draw. We take 
boarders here free of charge, reserv- 
ing the right to slide them into a 
dark, dank moat, of which we have 
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census of our Punch dungeon dem- 
onstrates the appalling fact that there 
are 562 poets, 247 artists and 96 
“humorists” buried there. This, of 
course, is exclusive of the editors of 
Puck, whom we have not yet been 
able to induce to enter. 

This particular dungeon is often 
so crowded that prisoners are taken 
out in squads of ten and drowned in 
Central Park. There is a special 
chamber seventy-seven feet lower 
down for the accommodation of 
those heavenly beings who are con- 
stantly seeing a sacrilegious and in. 
decent meaning in the things they 


meet in THE JUDGE. Our treatment for these unfortunates is 
a regular course of the American daily paper. They soon 
become so familiar with all that is criminal and forbidden 
that even THE JUDGE seems decently clean and pure. 

In extreme cases, when nothing else can sicken him, the 
N. Y. Tribune is placed in his hands—a half hour of that 
generally ‘fetches’ the most obstinate and callous nature. 
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a full supply on hand, when they think they have 
learned the art and begin to contribute. 

In the third plate a really thrilling part of our 
business is being transacted. It is a formality through 
which we have to go about four times a day, and 
consists in filing away youths who try to pass off as 
original, jokes that Punch printed in '49. The last 
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PLATE III. THE DUNGEON. 


PLATE IV. INTERIOR VIEW OF INNER OFFICE. 








It frequently happens to the edi- 
torial constitution that a trip to 
Europe is necessary. Of course such 
necessity must be considered, and we 
are pleased to announce that we have 
recently built a magnificently ap- 
pointed vessel for this purpose. Time 
in editorial work being an insepa- 
rable adjunct to success, it is impos- 
sible for the editor to do as ordinary 
mortals do and walk to the steamer 
with his wardrobe in his pocket. Ap- 
preciating this fact, a special engi- 
neer, at the request of the United 
States Government, has laid a sur- 
face road from the pier to our main 
entrance, from which the editor em. 
barks. The only transatlantic lines 
now passing our door are the Cunard 
and White Star. There is, however, a 
sharp competition among other lines 
for this business. 

The vessel is frequently handy, 


too, in crossing Broadway when our Street Commissioners 
are transacting private business. Lack of space alone prevents 
our saying more in this regard. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to convince the public that we are at least up to date. 
And in conclusion, we have only to say that in spite of all 
this magnificence, sample copies may still be had at the old 
stand—at the regular price. 








































































































































WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 
WIFE (IN THE DISTANCE): HURRY UP, CHARLIE, YOU'VE 
ONLY GOT FIVE MINUTES TO CATCH THE TRAIN IN! 


N AMUSING incident occurred at 

the close of Sam Jones’s sermon at 
Pulaski, the other day. Stepping down 
from the pulpit and looking solemnly 
over the audience, the revivalist said: 
“I want all the women in this crowd 
who have not spoken a harsh word or 
harbored an unkind thought toward 
their husbands for a month past to stand 
up.” One old woman, apparently on the 
shady side of sixty, stood up. ‘Come 
forward and give me your hand,” said 
the preacher. The woman did so; where- 
upon Jones said: “Now turn around 
and let this audience see the best-look- 
ing woman in the county.” After taking 
her seat, the revivalist addressed the 
men: ‘Now I want all the men in this 
crowd who have not spoken a harsh 
word or harbored an unkind thought 
towards their wives for a month past to 
stand up.”” Twenty-seven big, strapping 
fellows hopped out of the audience with 
alacrity. “Come forward and give me 
your hands, my dear boys.” Jones gave 
each one a vigorous shake, after which 
he ranged all of them side by side in 
front of the pulpit and facing the audi- 
ence. He looked them over carefully 
and solemnly, and then,. turning around 
to the audience, he said: “I want you all 
to take a good look at the twenty-seven 
biggest liars in the State of Tennessee.” 
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VIAL OF SODA. 


ANGWILL, the novelist, rarely re. 

verts to humor in his stories, but 
he is a rare judge of it, nevertheless. ‘It 
was in Perth,” he writes, “that, puzzling 
over a grimy statue, I was accosted by a 
barefooted newsboy, with his raucous 
cry of ‘Hair-r-ald, Glasgow Hair-r-ald!’ 
‘T'll take one,’ quoth I, ‘if you tell me 
whose statue this is.’ 

“*°Tis Rabbie Burns,’ replied he, on 
the nail. 

“ ‘Thank you,’ said I, taking the pa- 
per. ‘And what did he do to deserve the 
statue?’ 

““My newsboy scratched his head. Per- 
ceiving his embarrassment, a party of his 
friends down the street called out in 
stentorian chorus: ‘Ay,’tis Rabbie Burns.’ 

“ ‘But what did he do to deserve the 
statue?’ I thundered back. 

“They hung their heads. At last my 
newsboy recovered himself—his face 
brightened. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I again, ‘what did he do 
to deserve this statue?’ 

“ “He died!’ answered the little man.” 
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HE GOT A DEMERIT 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY—“GENTLEMEN, I HOLD IN MY HAND A 


WHAT CHEMICAL SHALL I COMBINE WITH IT TO PRO- 


DUCE A VALUABLE ARTICLE OF COMMERCE?” 
GoopsBY (WAKING uP)—"ScoTcH!” 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 






ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AT AND START FROM 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 


42a ST. AND FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Electric Belt 


for men and women, quickly 
cures Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
| Liver and Kid 











PRICE, $3.00. 


Given Away 





State size of Shoe you wear, 


pair of Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric Insoles (Price 
which will positively keep the feet warm and dry. 


Belts, a present of a 


50c.), 
reular inf. i ing all a. orks 
r ci Vin; ormation concernin, our 3. 
‘ ffer is made for AY short time only; do not delay, send at once; 
you may never have the chance again, Agents wanted, 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 18, 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


Is. not ig! wearying aad un. 
’ pleasant, but is a very ve 
symptom, often prece ing 
SOFTENING OF TH 
BRA 
RALYSIS, &c. Sleep is 
Sn, etal necessary to health. 
It can easily be bv using 
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Sleeplessness, Nervous Dyspepsia, 

Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 

Opium Habit, Headache, 

Drunkenness, Ovarian Neuralgia, 

Hysteria, Nervous Exhaustion, 
euralgia, Epilepsy, 

Bick Headache, St. Vitus’s Dance, 

tica, Neurasthenia, &c. 








This is in PATENT MEDICIN 
is is no sensea A CINE. Con 
ppins ne Opiates or Culpeal. It isa N d 
Food Tonie, and is the best Netaral Toricand en 


Piseance y exhaustion, pla Habit fo. sent ure 
¥ rgist keeps it, Fresh, 
‘ScoTCH ones ENCE CO. 174 Fulton St, &. ¥e 
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KRAKAUER, 


LADIES’ 


HABIT MAKER and HATTER, 


OF 


Ig EAST 2IST STREET, 


NEW YORK, LONDON, 


BELLEVUE AVENUE, 


Newport, 
is pleased to announce that 
he has reopened his New- 


port branch for the season, 


where, by his personal su- ff 
pervision, it will be his , 
highest aim to secure a 


continuance of lib- 
era poseren, 
earned by produc- 
ing the most per- 
fect fit and ele- 
og in design in 
is Specialty. 
Inspection is in- 
vited to a line of 
choicest Fabrics, 
suitable for the 


seaside, mountain, Traveling and for Riding 


Habits. 











TAILOR, 


NSOLS 





VERY BEST 


ALL-TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES 


On the Market. 


SMOKE NO OTHER. 
Consolidated Cigarette Co. 
Ave. D & xothst., New York. 











PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the skin 
Rae No other cos- 
Vere metic will do it. 











R. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
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U. S., Canadas and Europe, 
FERD T.HOPKINS,P 
37 Great Jones St..N. 








Like the Wind. 


You can geta tremendous speed from 
little exertion cn a P 


LOW 5 


Bicycle 








THE NEW YORK 
Natatorium 
SWIMMING 


SCHOOL 


and BATHS, 
2&4E. 45th St., 


near Fifth Ave. 





Special hours for 


Ladies,from 10 A.M. 
to 3 P.M. 


See Cir- 





New York Repository, 
406-412 BROOME STREET. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF OUR MANY STYLES OF CARRIAGES, 
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WARFARE OF THE FUTURE 











More than a million people now read The Judge 








Dear "Judge" - 

Congratulations-on the 57th Birthday. 

"Laugh and the World laughs with you." 

"A merry heart goeth alway." 

Neither Solon nor Solomon gave thoughts more 
pregnant than these of wisdom, of a vital type to so mech 
of humanity, as has wisdom enough to sense their great 
underlying spirit. 


The practice of the Gentle Art of Poking Fun, 


without malice, is good for the soul of everybody: 


and indeed especially for that of the Pokee. 

"Judge's" technique in the Gentle Art is in a class 
by itself: and nobody speaks of "Judge" and malice in the 
same breath. 


A long merry run for a kindly "Judge." 


RarZrAh5 Kary 


Minister of the Union of South Africa. 

















LEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Pretoria, Union of South Africa 


Dear "Judge": 


Permit me to convey my very cordial good 
wishes for the contimued success of "Judge", a publication 


which I have happily enjoyed, at frequent intervals, almost 
since ite infancy. 


Yours very sincerely, 


a 








LEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Harry Newman, Esq. 
16 Eact 48th Street Lisbon, Portugal 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I remember ace a sifall boy, reacing "Judge" 
with-great pleasure. Of all the comic papers 
of that time it is the only one which has continued 
to curvive. "Puck," "Life," the first "Vogue," 
which Ggepenced co much on the charming drawings 


of Harry McVickar, have all disappeared. "Judge" 
alone continues. 


I wish success to you and a long life to 
"Judge" and I hope for the continuance of its 
present course between the cerious and the silly. 
A jester chould never be a fool and he must be 
careful lest his motley.be etolen by a rreacher. 


I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Hufastte 


o 
Herbert C. fell 
































AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED STATES 


ROME, ITALY 








Bucharest, Rumania, 


Dear "Judge": 


You have spread smiles and sunshine 
along the grim and thorny road of 


progress for fifty-seven years. Please 


keep up the good work, and be assured 


that I wish you well. 
Yours sincerely, 


indie bird losstis 


Franklin Mott Gunther. 








ARE YOU SURE”? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





iw doesn’t matter whether you use pen, 
pencil, or lipstick. Just check one of the 
suggested answers for each of the following 
questions. A lawyer scored 78 on this one. 


1. One of the following men is known as 

Europe's “Smartest Little Statesman”: 
Adolf Hitler Yvon Delbos 
Winston Churchill Dr. Eduard Benes 
Benito Mussolini Joseph Stalin 


2. You might find the inscription “He wrote 
fifteen immortal Hungarian Rhapsodies” un- 
der a picture of: 

Liszt "a ee 


Wagner 


Debussy 
Brahms Bach 


3. The Civil War, which began on April 
12, 1861, broke out at: 
Appomattox Gettysburg Richmond 
Charleston Greensboro Chancellorsville 


4. Now try a bit of word detecting. Choose 
the misspelled word in the following group: 
adducible ebullient fuchsia 
dentefrice abettor concupiscent 


5. You may read the poem “The Wreck of 

the Hesperus” among the works of which of 

the following American poets: 
Wadsworth Cooper 
Longfellow W hitman 


W hittier 
Guest 
6. If you've gone through sixth grade, you 
should know that the capital of South Da- 

kota is: 
Vermilion 
Pierre 


Aberdeen 
Tyndall 


Sioux Falls 
Rapid City 


7. The etchings of one of the following 

American artists have been compared with 

those of Rembrandt: 
George Gershwin 
John Sargent 
Walt Disney 


George Biddle 
James Whistler 
Milt Gross 


8. Emily Post says that it is proper: 

To be at least a half hour late for formal 
dinners 

For a woman to attend a stag party 

To introduce onesself before the hostess 
has a chance to do so 

Not to leave a dinner party for possibly 
two hours after dinner 


9. One of these celebrities recently signed 
away United States citizenship: 

Claudette Colbert Helen Keller 
Mrs. Mathew Astor Wilkes 
Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow 

Mary Lewis Finley Eleanor Roosevelt 


10. The famous cocktail, Saserac, is com- 
posed of one lump of sugar, one dash of 
cocktail bitters, one dash of anisette, one dash 
of orange bitters and one jigger of: 
Bourbon whiskey 
Ronrico rum 


Rye whiskey 


Jamaica rum 

Irish whiskey 
Applejack 

11. The brightest star, which rises and sets 

with the sun in summer, is known as: 


Star-bright Dog-star Shirley Temple 
Betelgeuse 


Venus Mars 
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12. If someone showed you a figure with 
twelve sides and twelve angles you might 
correctly say: 
I love duodecimals! 
That's an interesting dodecagon. 
Who would bother to make a pyramid! 
What a funny looking octagon. 


13. The Associated Press poll of fifty lead- 
ing sportswriters revealed one of these men 
as No. 1 U.S. male athlete for 1937: 
Joe Louis Frank Parker 
Muscle-builder Atlas Clinton Frank 
John Montague Donald Budge 


14. The same poll elected which woman as 
the No. 1 U.S. female athlete: 
Katherine Rawls Alice Marble 
“Babe” Didrikson Stella Walsh 
Mrs. Sylvia Annenberg “Dolly” Stark 


15. Pair the following with proper defini- 
tions: 
1. doggerel 2. blank verse 
a. poetry without rhyme 
b. verse devoid of sense or rhythm 
c. short or long poem based on emotional 
reactions 


3. lyric 


16. What famous character was exiled from 

Yugoslavia recently: 
Yvon Delbos 
Mae West 
Benito Mussolini 


Duke of Windsor 
Mickey Mouse 
Anthony Eden 


17. A famous New Orleans dish made from 
the gummy pods of the okra is called: 
Suki-Y aki Chop Suey Gumbo 


Sauer-braten Chili concarne Bouillabaisse 


18. King George VI is lovingly known to 
his family as: 
Kent Your Royal Majesty 
Bob 


Jimmy 
Bertie 


Danny-boy 

19. At this writing what flag flies over 

Peking? 

Japanese flag. Flag of the original Chinese 

Republic. Flag of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nanking 
Government. Skull and crossbones. 


20. Where would you be most likely to find 
a gnu: 
France 


Alaska 


South Africa 
W yoming 


Australia 
Mexico 


21. If you received a message written in 
code, it would be an example of: 
cryptogamia crypt Ctesiphon 
cryptography writ codex 
22. The ancient town of Astrakhan is on 
what river: 
Euphrates 
Rhine 


Rhone 
Volga 


Tigris 
Jordan 


23. A kilometer is the equivalent of how 
many statute miles: 


2 05 0.1733 0.6214 0.8325 


24. Our neighbor, the President of Mexico, 
is: 

Gerardo Machado Lazaro Cardenas 
Largo Caballero Genaro Vasquez 
Eduardo Suarez Eduard Hay 





25. If you received a Gobelin as a Christ- 

mas gift, you probably thanked your thought- 

ful friend for the: 
old witch 
lovely piano 
rare old book 


dainty glass ware 
exquisite tapestry 
big turkey 


26. A glyptograph is a design: 

woven into silk cut into glass 

engraved on gold clips enameled on rings 

an instrument which measures billiard balls 
cut or engraved on gems 


27. The character Alfredo appears in which 
of the following Italian operas: 


Pagliacci La Traviata Il] Trovatore 
Norma La Boheme La Gioconda 


28. Most of us use graphite every day. This 
is in connection with: 


soap pencil 


toothpaste 
telephone monty 


paper 


29. If you were to enter a class in numis- 
matics, you would learn something about: 


geology archaeology gymnastics 
wig-making coins and medals juggling 


30. Pair the following words with proper 
definitions: 


1. barratry 2. barrister 3. barouche 
a. In law, the practice of exciting lawsuits. 
b. A four-wheeled carriage with a falling top. 
c. A counselor at law. 


31. A popular radio personality recently 
published a book entitled “Of Men and 
Music”’: 
Bing Crosby 
Lawrence Gilman 
Arturo Toscanini 


Walter Damrosch 
Deems Taylor 
Milton J. Cross 


32. You must be nearly a hundred years old 
if you can remember the beginning of the 
photographic process by which pictures were 
produced on plates of silvered copper, called: 
tinty pe etching engravin 
photogravure photolithogrape 
daguerreotype 


33. Which of the following states has the . 


greater population: 


Alabama 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland Texas 
Oklahoma Ohio 


34. What talented young Miss had the un- 

usual distinction of singing Mimi in La Bo- 

heme opposite Martinelli at the age of fifteen: 
Deanna Durbin Grace Moore 
Martha Raye Betty Jaynes 
Marion Talley Bruna Castagna 


35. All but one of the following are well- 
known tooth powders: 
Calox Dr. Lyons 
Clorox 


Calsodent 
Polident 


36. The proper pronunciation of the follow- 
ing word is: 


IN quiry in QUIR y 





The Judge 













a a 











37. If you had just visited the Grand Can- 

yon, a friend might ask you: 

' Did you enjoy Colorado? Isn't the geyser 
interesting? Is it really warm in Arizona? 


38. For famous birthdays, let’s salute one 
of the following men who recently celebrated 
his seventieth: 
Cesar Franck Schonberg Rapee 
Sibelius Rachmaninoff Cyril Scott 


39. Pair current Broadway hits with their 
one line reviews: 

You Can't Take It With You 

Of Mice and Men 

The Star-Wagon 

Who wouldn't like to live his life over? 
A crazy family goes wild. 

Unhappy moron and an unhappier pal. 


A SPR WHYS 


40. The oldest American college Greek Let- 
ter Fraternity is: 
Beta Theta Pi Sigma Chi 
Delta Upsilon Phi Beta Kappa 


41. A gable is the end of the roof of a 
building. It may be triangular or: 

round Square quadrangular 

flat quadrille alain 


42. Hockey is a game of ancient origin. In 
Ireland it was known as: 
Rugby Hurley Jai Alai 
Soccer Golf Cricket 


43. Certain countries are currently protest- 

ing a vital national crisis in over population. 

The greatest density per square mile is in: 
Germany Belgium Denmark 
Italy Japan Netherlands 


44. If you were lost on the pampas, you 
might say: 
How I hate Africa! Drat South Amer- 
ica! Will I ever get out of this forest? 
I'll never climb another mountain. 


{5. When the famous Pandora's box open- 
cd, all the blessings of life escaped except: 
faith hope charity 
love honor beauty 


46. The present governor of California is: 
Upton Sinclair Frank F. Merriam 
R. C. Stanford George C. Peery 


47. If you are accustomed to feinting, one 
might say: 
Get the smelling salts! Why don't you 
use more make-up? Where did you 
learn to box? 


48. Suppose you have a party with ten peo- 
ple, six at one table and four at the other. 
Everybody buys everybody at his table a 
round of drinks. The next evening the same 
ten people sit five at each table and every- 
hody buys everybody at his table a round of 
drinks. On which night are more drinks 
bought? 


1st night 2nd night 


49. If you've studied Greek you should be 
able to figure out that a skiagraph is: 

an instrument used in measuring distance 
mountain chart seismograph radiograph 


50. In works of art sirens are represented 
as having partly the form of: 

fish flowers snakes 

horses birds lambs 


Answers on Page 46 
Number of correct answers 


Multiply by two for score 


Februa ry, 1938 
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In these caricatures of eight celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 


them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 46. 
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As OME on over, I'm having a 

4 party!” What magic words they 
are! At the sound of them the deb’s 
eyes sparkle, the accountant’s shoulders 
straighten, the housewife begins to 
bustle and the Let’s Play Department 
scurries around for new games and en- 
tertainment. Here are a few to put on 
your list as possible cure-alls for dull 
moments. 


Scrambles 


Prepare a list of ten or twenty words 
relating to any subject particularly ap- 
propriate. Then scramble the letters in 
each word something like this: hatchet, 
tchahte; arrow, rarwo; Valentine, 
Letneiavn; cherry, rchrey; Colonial, 
Loaoinlc. Distribute these lists with pen- 
cils and let your guests unscramble 
‘em. It will be more fun if you set a time 
limit, perhaps ten minutes for ten words. 


Forty-Ei ghts 


This sounds easy, and it should be 
easy—to geography teachers. Lay a wa- 
ger that your guests cannot individually 
write down the names of the forty-eight 
States in the United States 
in fifteen minutes. They'll 
think it’s easy and then stew 
when they only get forty- 
two or forty-four. You set 
the wager. 


Clairvoyant 


Time and trial has proved 
that people as a whole like 
only one thing better than 
fooling others. That is, be- 
ing fooled themselves. It’s 
easy to do, and here’s one 
way of doing it. Pass out pa- 
per and pencils and ask each 
guest to think of a name 
which he writes on his slip 
of paper. The papers are 
then folded carefully and 
collected. If you are acting 
as clairvoyant you must tell 
what has been written on 
each slip of paper, sup- 
posedly without looking, of 
course. This is done with the 
help of a confederate who 
writes on his slip of paper a 
word you have decided up- 
on. Make sure that you have 
put this slip of paper on 
the bottom of the pile. 
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LET’S PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


Announce this word first, however, and 
when your confederate verifies it, open 
the top slip which you pretend has had 
that word written on it and slip it into 
your pocket. This slip of paper will have 
given you another word, which you an- 
nounce next, and so on down through 
the pile. With a little practice you'll be 
able to pull the wool over their eyes 
with the greatest of ease. 


Latin Leaders 


This is an absolutely fool-proof card 
trick which will enable you to pick out 
any two cards which another person has 
in mind if it is followed out to the 
letter. Take twenty cards and lay them 
out face up in piles, any two cards to a 
pile. Give your victim a chance to get 
one of these piles in mind and then pick 
up the piles, one on top of the other in 
any order you wish. Essential to the 
game are the four Latin words, mutus, 
dedit, nomen and cocis. You must next 
lay out the cards as follows: first the 
two m’s which appear in these four 
words, next the two u’s, next the two 
t's, etc., so that you will have four rows, 


nies 

















_ yes, spaghetti! 





Qe 





each representing a word, as: 

MUTUS 

DEDIT 

NOMEN 

cOCIS 
Your m’s will be placed first in the first 
row and third in the third row, the u’s 
second and fourth in the first row, /etc. 
When you have laid out the cards in this 
order, ask which horizontal row or two 
rows contain the two cards which the 
other person is keeping in mind. The 
cards representing the same letter in the 
row or two rows he indicates, will be 
the cards which he has chosen. If you 
make a mistake the first time, just re- 
member the old motto and try, try again. 


Hints to Hostesses 


For February parties, when the snow 
flies outside and appetites are sharp, 
there’s no more satisfying dish than that 
gift from the sunny shores of Italy— 
But don’t think that 
you can get away with a hastily pre- 
pared, casually thrown-together concoc- 
tion. First and foremost, the secret of 
good spaghetti lies in the sauce and 

here’s a really authentic rec. 
ipe straight from an old 
Italian chef: 


1 small onion 

1 small clove garlic 
4 tablespoons olive oil 
1 small can tomatoes 
1 can tomato paste 

1 pinch pepper 

¥Y% teaspoon salt 


Fry the sliced onion and 
garlic in the oil over a low 
flame until brown. Add the 
strained tomatoes and the 
tomato paste slowly, keep- 
ing the flame low and stir- 
ring until the mixture be- 
gins to thicken. If necessary 
add a little more oil. When 
the mixture starts to thicken, 
add two paste cans of water. 
Cook over a low flame for 
an hour to an hour and a 
auarter. When two-thirds 
done, add salt and pepper. 

And important, don't 
cook your spaghetti too long. 
It should not be soft. Place 
it in boiling water to which 
salt has been added and 
cook for fifteen minutes. 
Strain well before serving. 
Incidentally, your guests will 
have more fun if you don’t 












break the spaghetti. After sprinkling 
grated Parmesan cheese over the spa- 
ghetti and sauce, they will enjoy learn- 
ing to twirl it around the fork in true 
Italian style. 

Another good old substantial party fa- 
vorite is Welsh Rabbit. The following 
two recipes for Welsh Rabbit have been 
tried and tested and should be followed 
to the letter. 


4 ozs. store cheese 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 


Mix the mustard with a little of the 
beer. Heat beer, add mustard and grated 
cheese. Stir until the cheese is quite 
melted. Pour over slices of hot buttered 
toast and serve at once on hot plates. 


14 teacupful milk salt 
1 egg pepper 
4 ozs. store cheese slices of toast 


3 tablespoons beer 
Slices of toast 


Dice the cheese and heat in a saucepan 
with the milk. Stir until the cheese has 
dissolved, add salt and pepper. Take 
from the fire and stir in the beaten egg. 
Pour over slices of hot buttered toast 
and serve very hot. 

If you are planning a party and would 
like suggestions as to refreshments, 
games or decorations, the LET’S PLAY 
Department will be glad to help you 
with your problems. Just write far 
enough in advance. 


Game Buyer’s Guide 


Woritp Cruise, a fascinating travel 
game devised by Lowell Thomas. Com- 
plete with layout and all equipment. Ed- 
ucational as well as exciting. Up to six 
players. $3.50 Parker Bros., Inc., Salem, 
Mass. 

CHARLIE CHAN, a detective mystery 
game which gives you an opportunity to 
prove YOUR Charlie Chan ability. 
Extra exciting! Two to four players. 
$2.00 complete. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

FEED’N THE Kitty, a combination of 
Michigan and Rummy. A fast moving 
game played with the dice. Complete 
with all equipment. Two, three or four 


players. $2.00. Selchow & Righter Co., | 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CROSSWORD LEXICON, crossword ana- | 


grams played entirely with cards. A big 
word-builder. One pack of cards suf- 
ficient for two, three or four players. 
50c. Parker Bros., Inc., Salem, Mass. 
GAME OF Puns, educational, witty, 
creates a lot of laughter. Complete with 
layout and cards. Two, three or four 
players. 50c. Rosebud Art Company, 
New York, New York. 

KEM PLAYING Carps, the new, long- 
lived, washable cards with corners that 
do not break. $3.00 for one deck. Kem 
Card Sales Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


FOLLOW THE 


SEABOARD 


RAIL-TRAIL TO 


FLORIDA 


SUNSHINE 


Four Completely Air-Conditioned 
trains daily...led by the two famous 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIALS 


THE BLUE-RIBBON TRAINS TO FLORIDA 


Low rail fares, safe, comfortable travel. 
Latest type of Pullman cars. De luxe, 
reclining -seat coaches (only Seaboard 
has them to Florida). Take your auto 
by rail at low cost. 


Ask any Ticket Agent or consult any of the following Seaboard offices: 


New York, 8 West 40th Street 
Philadelphia, 1428 So. Penn Sq 
Washington, 714 14th Street, N.W. 


Boston, 310-313 Old South Bldg. 
Baltimore, 5 and 7 So. Calvert Street 





Pittsburgh, 331 Union Trust Bldg. 





THE ROUTE 


THE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 




















..-for fine hotel living 


Live wisely and well—apart from over- 
| crowded centers. Bathing, golf, fishing .. . 
every Floridian pleasure and benefit. You'll 
enjoy more—spend less—at Collier Florida 
Coast Hotels. 

on the West Coast 


tel Manatee River, Useppa inn, Useppa Island 
Braden 


Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande 
el Sarasota Terrace : 
Sarasota : Everglades inn, Everglades 
tel Tampa Terrace, Tampa Rod 
el Fiortdan, Tampa x Aes 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda 


on the East Coast in the Highlands 
Hotel Dixi . 
et cp imie Court, West Palm soso; Lakeland Terrace, 
elan 


Hotel Royal Worth, West Palm Lak: 
Beach 





a ee depending on hotel: 
$2.50, $3.50, $4 and ‘et Bawen Fee 
Apply to TRAVEL AGENT or 
address hotels or 
Barron Collier, President 
George Mason, General Manager 
COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


NEW YORK OFFICE—745 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y.C., Tel. ELDorado 5-6700. _ 








° LAKELAND 


Hore: Laxeiano Terrace 


D 
WD Hore: Manatee River 


Ete SARASOTA 


Hotes Sarasota Terrace 


PUNTA GORDA 
CHaRLorte Harsor Hore: 


cA GRANDE J 


ASPARILLA INN 


NA@USEPPA ISLAND 


Userra Inn 


penyVEST PALM BEAC 


Hote: Rov, Worth @ 
Hore: Dixie Court 








IN WITNESS 


Sirs: 

I am frank in telling you that during the 
number of years I have travelled THE JUDGE 
has accompanied me on many a trip. Pos- 
sibly I should have utilized this “spare” time 
by reading some writer's dissertation on how 
the country should be run, psychometry in 
relation to one’s sales personnel, or some- 
thing, but I have found that I could arrive at 
my destination in a much better mood for the 
work ahead of me by spending an hour or 
so with THE JUDGE. 

Davip A. JENKS 


Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
ne Newark, N.J. 
Sirs: 
Allow me to extend congratulations to you 
on your splendid issue. 
SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 


U.S. Senator from Utah 
Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations on the Janu- 
ary issue of THE JUDGE. 

It has zest—and spirit—and dignity. And 
it has captured the sparkle that made THE 
JupGE famous back in the days when a maga- 
zine could be humorous and entertaining 
without nudes and “‘ludes.” (Have I coined 
a word?) 

Here's hoping—a hope shared by a belief 
—that the next six months will find THE 
JupGE re-established in the homes of a mil- 
lion or more readers. 

M. J. KLEINFELD 


Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp. 
New York City 
- 
Sirs: 

Who is the guilty so an’ so, the transgress- 
ing name-changer who had the effrontery to 
change the name of my favorite magazine 
from JUDGE to THE JUDGE? 

F’rinstance in your wildest flights of fawn- 
cy can you imagine THE LIFE, THE PUCK, 
THE EsQuirRE, THE COLLIER’s? By th’ way 
did you note that The Justice Sutherland re- 
tired? 

Oh, yes, I know that "way back at the dawn 
of Time it was THE JupGE—but that The 
was eliminated just as soon as they discov- 
ered their error. 

However, the writer realizes that his has 
always been the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, and that perhaps he should The Judge 
not, that he be not The Judged.” 

More in sorrow than in anger. 

THE NATE COLLIE 


100 Knapp Terrace 
Leonia, N.J. 


Sirs: 

The naive pride exhibited in your collec- 
tion of rogue-signatures in the January num- 
ber is quite touching. The current crop of 
political buffoons, headed by the Chief Clown 
in the White House and running on down 
through the sorry mass, no doubt are grate- 
ful for the free publicity; but have you con- 
sidered what it is doing to your own reputa- 
tion? 

The adolescent quality of material in the 
January issue verifies the suspicion, but all is 
forgiven . . . I understand . . . you are pub- 
lishing THE JUDGE with a direct appeal to 
juveniles and morons. 

ENOCH MoRrsE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
7 
Sirs: 

THE JupGe (for January) came today and 
is really a gem. Congratulations to this wise 
and witty publication. 

O. F. CooPER 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Sirs: 
Birthday Greetings to you! 
Jonah was a swalla’d suppa, 
Brushin’ whale tooth—lowa ’n uppa; 
Like him, while around the moist world 
churns, 
I wish you some amazin’ returns! 
M. R. SULLIVAN 


Cranford, N.J. 


Sirs: 

I have perused the January number of THE 
JUDGE with much interest and amusement. I 
have been seeing your little magazine around 
for more years than I care to remember, be- 
ginning 25 years ago or more in England, 
and I congratulate you upon its success. 

W. W. Hutt 
Berry Bros. & Co. 
New York City 


Sirs: 

Your “Golf Champion” article by Alec 
Duncan convinces us that he knows both golf 
and the men who have made it their profes- 
sion. 
more of his articles in future issues of THE 
JUDGE. 

E. J. CLIssOLD 
Peter Henderson & Co. 
New York City 


We are looking forward to reading ° 


WHEREOF 


Sirs: 

It was my pleasure to subscribe to THE 
JUDGE two years ago. I found its humor so 
subtle that unconsciously I would quote from 
it in my sermons, and someone would recog- 
nize the quote. 

REVEREND D. W. LYMAN 


Rose, N.Y. 


Sirs: 
THE Jupce Album from 1881 to 1938 is 
very entertaining. 
DoNALD C. VAUGHAN 
Brooks Brothers 
New York City 


. 
Sirs: 

I thought I had a sense of humor until I 
received my copy of the Jubilee issue. I still 
think I have, hence no more JUDGE for me. 

L. M. SwAAB 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
nu 
Sirs: 

Thanks for the new JupGE. It has a fresh 
zip, and good luck to it. 

O. O. McINTYRE 


_ New York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Certainly THE JuDGE holds a very impor- 
tant place in the hearts of its readers. In the 
past, I have had my share of laughs from 
THE JupDGE, and I hope you will continue to 
serve the American people for many, many 
years to come. 

H. S. Morris 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
Oil City, Pa. 
a 
Sirs: 
On the whole I want to congratulate you 
on the splendid appearance of your magazine. 
C. P. Moore 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sirs: 

Certainly, what America needs today is 
more laughs—and your magazine is about 
the only real humorous publication that is 
left in the field. 

I wish you great success. 

STANLEY SEWARD 
The White Motor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 
The Almanac Review in the January issue 
was particularly enjoyable. 
F R. FELAND 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
New York City 
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ragedies happen when fathers 


don't foresee the 


SEVEN VITAL NEEDS 


A LAD was going to be a doctor. Maybe he available. It is the ‘“Family-needs Forecast” 
will be yet... but the odds are steep —a remarkably simple method for finding 
against a fatherless boy. His father, in buying out just how well your life insurance would 
life insurance, didn’t have a plan. He failed meet your family’s inescapable needs. 
to foresee a vital need that he could have tae 
provided for, and assured his son a career. The “F amily-needs Forecast” is based on 
our intimate knowledge of several million 
Money to send your own youngsters through fatherless families, over a period of more than 
school is only one of seven separate needs 70 years. There is near you a Union Central 
your family would have to face if you should Life representative, capable and understand- 
suddenly be taken from them. ing, who will be glad to show you how to use 


this Forecast . . . how you yourself can check 
your life insurance against the actual needs it 
might suddenly have to meet. No cost or obli- 
gation—just mail the coupon. 


For some of these needs, your life insurance 
can best provide definite lump sums of money. 
For others, not lump sums but a guaranteed 
flow of income to meet the family’s expenses 
as they grow greater or smaller with the chil- 
Geen's growing wp. THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

To foresee al] seven of the vital needs, and 


to provide for them in the order of their im- 


portance to your family’s happiness—to do I would like to see the 
this without wasting expense or leaving seri- 


ous gaps in your family’s protection—requires Fi amily-needs Forecast 
‘specialized knowledge and experience that 


most fathers have no chance to acquire. THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICF 

C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 

Walter E. Barton, President, 1400 S. Penn Square, 


225 Broadway, Philadelphia, Penna. J 
New York, N.Y. 


With the ‘‘Family-needs Forecast” you 
can plan economically for all seven 


Now so that every father can give his wife 
and children the wisest, most far-reaching 
protection within his means, Union Central 
Life has developed a new service never before 
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The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION... FOUNDED IN 1867 ~- SRb'Uiiioc Cents 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
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Are You Boring Your Friends 








with the same old gags? 


E YOU are one of those intelligent adults who regard dullness as the 
supreme social crime you will welcome The Judge with open arms. For 
The Judge is more than America's oldest and best known humorous 
publication. It is in step with the times—with a spring in its step. 
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DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 


If Cockeyed Crosswords 


Don't Give You Twice the Fun You Get 
from the Ordinary Crossword Puzzle! 


Here’s a sporting proposition. Try Ted Shane’s famed 
humorous brain teasers at our risk. If, after completing 
them, you feel they haven’t given you double the kick, 
if you haven't had at least twice the fun you usually get 
from solving brain teasers, return the book to us and get, 
not the full price, but double what you paid! 

Clear and conventional in construction, it is 
the double-entendre and humor of the definition 
that gives them their wallop. 








=e 
Do You Know... MAIL THE COUPON 
| eageeacennieiemalaneal Send no money. Simply mail the coupon and 
What brides make before marriage? pay the postman $1.25, plus few cents mailing 
| Wee ae oe charge, for Ted Shane’s most amusing collec- 
What Shane Fans Say: tion of fifty Cockeyed Crosswords. 


clever as they come’ and want to tell you THIS OFFER EXPIRES MAY 31ST, 1938 


how very much I enjoy them.’’ 
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James H. Carmichael, 
Richmond Hill, New York. DAVID KEMP & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 72, R.K.O. Building 


“More power to you, and thanks for a Rockefeller Center, New York 


couple hours of surcease from. this vale 








{ sorrow Please send me Ted Shane’s COCKEYED CROSSWORDS. I 
oa 6 ~ M will pay postman $1.25, plus few cents pos . It is under- 
H. J. Morse, stood that if after completing them I feel I haven’t had twice 
Los Angeles, Calif. the fun I usually get from solving crossword puzzles, I may 
“Yours have given us real pleasure. return the book and you will refund double what I paid. 
ours . 
The words are simple; languages besides OEE LS eR, COE Te OR Ee RTE PTL Oe ee ee 
English, almost none; humor, plenty. 
When the old funny bone gets to work- OS ok AEE RE, RO EE SRR Celene ena 
” - 
ing. the answers come O.K. 
Sidney L. Mayer, CS Sateen ee Ee OT Ie ecititiinscininsinai 
Houston, Texas. O Check here if you prefer to send check or money order, in 


which case we pay the postage. 











This offer expires May 31, 1938 
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The Theatre 


(Continued from page 24) 


that the actor's sugar plum has fallen 
for, as Karl Brenner, he -wades knee. 
deep through crepe hair and grease paint 
wrinkles from the time of the opening 
curtain, which discovers him as a nimble. 
footed lad in his late teens, to the final 
drop, when he appears as a doddering 
old man of some eighty odd years. That 
he manages to do so without silliness 
and with conviction is all the more amaz- 
ing because, apparently, it is so easy for 
an actor to wallow and founder in such 
a part, which is only one step removed 
from dying on a table surrounded by a 
dewey-eyed throng who stand around 
watching the death throes for a quarter 
of an act. Therefore, the palm goes to 
Glenn Anders as far as we’re concerned, 
and as far as we think you will be con. 
cerned, too. And you will be concerned 
because Three Waltzes will still be play- 
ing when your grandchildren are mat- 


rying my grandchildren. 


2. 2 © 


If we don’t quit it, or rather if the 
theatrical season doesn’t quit being so 
uncannily appropriate with its turkeys, 
this writer is rapidly going to discover 
that he’s lost whatever readers he may 
now boast. They'll say: “Ol’ gaffer Case 
is belly-aching again. Doesn’t that guy 
like anything!” Truth is, we are all too 
easily pleased, but having been born 
with a hatchet in our mouth it is our 
unfortunate fate to go through life tell- 
ing the truth, and again truth is that we 
didn’t like the new Dietz-Schwartz musi- 
cal, Between The Devil. 

This pretentious Yule offering creaked 
in every one of its leading actor’s joints. 
It is vintage of The Black Crook, and, 
like The Black Crook, 1 suspect that it 
would be far more pleasant to look back 
on this little dilly than forward to it. 
One got strongly the impression that the 
whole thing had been put on just for 
the evening (audience and all) by a rich 
man’s son for the entertainment of his 
guests, and that when the final curtain 
descended the guests would go back to 
the punch bowl, and the young man to 
his college. This is doubly strange in 
view of the impressive names that are 
connected with Between The Devil. 
First, of course, among the list of the 
condemned are those estimable collabo- 
rators but guilty authors, Howard Dietz 
and Arthur Schwartz. Following closely 
on their heels are such able technicians 
as Hassard Short, Albert Johnson, and 
Don Voorhees. Even the settings, al- 
though expensive and by Albert John- 


_— An eet oe lulu le lO | |6oke 2 


son (which I am told is synonymous), 
were neither better nor worse than any 
others Cane’s may boast of. As an ex- 
ample, the drop curtain had on one side 
a print of Nelson’s Monument, and on 
the other a print of the Eifel Tower, 
just in case one had any doubts as to 
where the action of the play took place. 


| don’t think I should call that startlingly | 


original. The plot is in keeping with 
all this. 

It has to do with a bigamist—played 
by Jack Buchanan—who is kept jump- 
ing between his wife in London—played 


by Evelyn Laye with meticulousness— | 


and his wife in Paris, played by Adele 
Dixon with a swell French accent. He 
is discovered to be the cad he is when 


these two wives get together and sing | 


a song that each believes to have been 
written only for her, and which no one 
else knows because it has never been 


published (and everyone in the audience | 


knows why). As the first act curtain 
descends Jack Buchanan comes upon the 
two women at the conclusion of their 
song, looks from one to the other and 
passes out cold. He is preceded half way 
through the first act by the play. 

It is our guess that nobody is going to 
sue the Imperial for being knocked into 
its aisles with this business, which even 
proceeds a step further at the final cur- 
tain when the chorus and principals get 
together and admit, in song, that every- 
one—authors, directors, and actors—was 
stuck for an ending and so, having hap- 


pily confessed, they forthwith dump the 


play right into the audience’s lap with 


the suggestion that each person present | 


supply whatever ending he deems best 
for this play that is about as bright as a 
London fog and as fresh as last night’s 
gardenia. As for us, we don’t intend to 
become embroiled in any plot wars, but 
it is our hunch that no ending can be 
found for Between The Devil because to 
have an ending a thing must have a be- 
ginning and, somehow or other in all 
the hustle and bustle, the authors seem 
to have overlooked that point. 


ee 


Merely to keep the records straight 
we report on the following two shows 
which faded away as quickly as spit on 
a hot stove; not with as much fuss, how- 
ever. 

The first was Love of Women which 
only proved again, and more strongly 
than ever, that a lot of excellent acting 
is being wasted this season in vehicles 
rather reminiscent of hearses. 

The second was Siege, which easily 
walked off with the dubious honor of 
being the worst play of the month (and 
very nearly any other month). 





The 
Ventce> Pottery 


VENICE, FLORIDA 


HERE. in a most unique setting, are 

the kilns and showrooms to 
which you may bring your own ideas, 
and, after discussing them, see them in 
the finished sculptured product. Here 
you may inspect and purchase unique 
and unusual things in pottery; price- 
less gifts not duplicated anywhere else 


in the world. Here one may also 
receive instructions in the art. 


Write us, or, better still, pay us a 


visit. 


Beatrice Tracy and 
Mildred Wimmers 








The ultimate in 

food, rooms and 

friendly service. 

At the Center 
of Things. 


Ye Rates from $3. 


CORONADO 


HOTEL 


SPRING AT LINDELL 
Preston J. Bradshaw, Director 














7 How ] Can 
Help 
Fight 





Over every home in America a grim 
shadow is cast ... the shadow of that dread 
disease that twists and cripples the bodies 
of children. Every mother and father is 
asking the question, “How can I help fight 
Infantile Paralysis? ... how can I protect 
and preserve my home from this deadly 
ravager?” 

President Roosevelt answered that ques- 
tion by founding the new national Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and saying: 

“The purpose of the new Foundation is 
to lead, direct and unify the fight . . 
ensure that every research agency is ade- 
quately financed .. . to eliminate improper 
care and needless,after affect . . . to dissem- 





Infantile Paralysis 


Send a Dollar To Fight Infantile Paralysis 


inate knowledge to the practicing physician 
who is the front line fighter of the sickness.” 

How will you answer this great nation- 
wide appeal? What will be your response 
to countless thousands of children who cry 
out: “Please help protect me from Infantile 
Paralysis?” Certainly your reply will be 
swift —sure. 
THEY know you will send in one dollar... 
five...ten... what ever you can afford 

. to help found the great new national 
Foundation- for Infantile Paralysis. Please 
“do your bit.” 

Write your check or money order with 
your heart as well as your pen. Send in 
what you can today. 


. Every penny - - - 100% of all you give goes directly 
to the Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 
Send cash or make checks payable to 


KEITH MORGAN, Chairman * 


50 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Horizontal 





1. Lowdown on the Met’s hired help. 
6. Crooked letter. 

9. Nocturnal bird. 

14. PreFarley mail. 

15. Regrettable Parisian street. 

16. Bull with no bearing on Wall St. 
17 

18 

19 












. Manic depressive chart of business. 
. Mouthful of old coins. 






20. J. Edgar makes it this 






24. One side of a record. 







27. Where John 
29. Definition for this one? 
30. This liquid can freeze up. |. 
31. French for “Je ne sais quoi.” 
33. This beast is ready for Sing Sing. 









39. Half a loaf. 








46. Here’s one for good measure. 
48. And one for your jot pad. 
50. A sign of good mourning. 
§2. Chacun. 

54. Jack’s morning artwork. 









59. The answer is a German one. 







63. Brother’s mother. 
64. Common clay. ; 
66. If you can feel this, you go places. 





69. Half and half. 





- Necking nook. 


. Lots of feet but no toes. 


Vertical 


Wet nudist orgies. 
- You bend in a bow for this. 
This composer’s bride was bartered. 





. Bibulous brawls. 

Rye? No, Scotch. 

- To cut in on a sick friend. 

. If only Poe had put salt on its tail. 


46 
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56. Nebuchadrezzar’s stamping grounds. 


70. Whew! That’s a lode off my mine! 
. Islamic Chief of Afghanistan (cf. 58 Down). 


. Historically, this is what the sheriff was after. 
i s for wayward boys. 
21. An English racetrack in many a newsreel. 


25. Shagging, Big-Appling, or what have you. 
ere John Bull | 


is afraid of the Boot. 
There just isn’t any. 


36. What farmers do to grains, not gains. 


Cagy. ? 
41. Licentiate of the Apothecaries Company. 


« & Vv. 
43. What her beau became after she said “‘No.” 
44. Mythical taking-off place to Matrimony. 


60. Whence John & Elaine’s Ariel & Caliban. 


67. If this holy man went to T, he’d have a tail. 


1 
? 
3. This goes well with feathers down South. 
4 


Relationship of Contempt to Familiarity. 
They do this to a man who demands his rites. 
. This, on the other hand, can’t possibly be right. 
. Caspar Milquetoast wouldn’t dare do this. 
We hope this one’s better than the last one. 


Guy with 


Submitted by Harold T. Beers, New York City 


he showed up. 


the dog show. 


churches? 


. Where you m 
. Grub for the 

- Much used, by both your Houses. 
. Whom Simon called. 
. What strip teases were when the ban came. 
. Arab Chieftains (cf. 71 across). 
- The definition for this is controversial. 
. This was taken right out of the mouth of an 


Amazon. 


- Come again. 
. Pajama bottom. 


. Something different. 

. Down with the French. 
- Springfield, Ill., lad who made good. 

. Backward head of hair with a long name at 


. What a vote of thanks never did. 
- Hot Cuban mama three-four years back. 

. The only Maxwell still hitting on all six. 
. Next to the largest city in the world. 
. A hand-me-down from twelve people. 
. Religious relics found in America. 
3 ith a tooth on his vest. 

- Movies were silent, but not audiences, when 


Solution to Puzzle No. 396 


. Having the 45c lunch instead of the 65c one. 
. Congress has an occasional recess, why not 


. Rearrange these affirmatives and it’ll be easy. 
. Guy who travels by rule of thumb. 
. Yes-men are perfect at this test. 
ay land without a road map. 
70ds. 
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ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU SURE? 


. Dr. Eduard Benes 
. Liszt 

. Charleston 

. dentefrice 

. Longfellow 

. Pierre 


James Whistler 


. not to leave a dinner party for possibly 


two hours after dinner 


. Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow 

. Bourbon whiskey 

. Dog-star 

. That’s an interesting dodecagon. 

. Donald Budge 

. Katherine Rawls 

) AZ & SEC 

. Mickey Mouse 

. Gumbo 

. Bertie 

. Flag of the original Chinese Republic 
. South Africa 

. cryptography 

. Volga 

. 0.6214 

. Lazara Cardenas 

. exquisite tapestry 

. cut or engraved on gems 

. La Traviata 

. pencil 

. coins and medals 

Lit“a2¢3P 

. Deems Taylor 

. daguerreotype 

. Pennsylvania 

. Betty Jaynes 

. Clorox 

. in QUIR y 

. Is it really warm in Arizona? 

. Sibelius 

te eee 

. Phi Beta Kappa 

. quadrangular 

. Hurley 

. Belgium 

. Drat South America! 

. hope 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Frank F. Merriam 

Where did you learn to box? 
lst night 

radiograph 

birds 


ANSWERS TO 
FAMOUS FACES 


. Secretary Ickes 

. Rudy Vallee 

. Henry Ford 

. Joe Di Maggio 

. Floyd Gibbons 

. George M. Cohan 

. Thomas E. Dewey 
. Sir Hubert Wilkins 





If | Dare Say So | The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 399 


(Continued from page 25) 











ice was started to and from Paraguay. 

. If ever the Mighty Men get their 
claws on that international flying busi- 
ness, we'll see a lot of fine pioneering 
go up in some very acrid smoke. 

That letter to Mary I started writing 
when the girl went away to college ran 
to 200,000 words, and I had to have it 
bound in leather, thick as a big diction- 
ary, before I handed it to her on Christ- 
mas Day . . . and it’s only just fairly 
begun. If I can steal a few minutes now 
and again, I'll have a bigger installment 
for her at Commencement. . . . Well, 
you see, when I was in college I never 
had a letter from anybody, and I used 
to envy others who had lots of mail . 
ARTHUR Hopkins has done a nice little 
work in his “To a Lonely Boy”... I 
think an editor or reporter who will 
knuckle to any court or committee and 
tell where he got his information is unfit 
to be an editor or reporter, and almost 
fit to be a politician. . . . May I add 
that Mr. ROOSEVELT may be making a 
major error in going after the kept press 
so savagely. An error that THEODORE, 
so often quoted by FRANKLIN, would 
never make in a thousand years. . . 
The Mighty Men should remember that 
there are kept Congressmen, kept Presi- 
dents and kept cabinets . . . in fact, 
whoever isn’t somehow kept is out of 
luck, it seems to me... but what a 
lot of dirt can be smuggled in with one 
harmless little word, like kept, which, in 
its political usage, really means nothing 
at all. . . . The unemployment census 
was a futile gesture, like counting the 
crows in a cornfield. By the time you 
get the first five rows counted, half the 
crows are in the next county and a thou- 
sand have moved in from Oklahoma. 

. A simple-minded attitude is that 
which divides the nations of the world 
into democracies and fascist dictator- 
ships. There are three: democracies, fas- 
cists and communists, and each group is 
poison to the other two. . . . But what 
to do about it? I say, don’t worry. 
It may not come out all right, since 
things seldom do, once they get tied 
up into knots, but it will come out... . 
Anyway, we are bound for a national in- 
come of a hundred billion dollars a year, 
which is far better than two flivvers in 
every garage and a chicken in every 
pot. ... I can remember back to the time 
when they simply promised us a full 
dinner pail, and sometimes I think it 
would be well to go back and start all 


Over again with that simplest of all 
bonuses. , 
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- Order, of dentists. 32. Up the sleevé or in the hole, a winner. 
. Seed jacket. 


Ge tuck 33. Sounds good enough to eat. 
21. Salutations. 34. Bad man with a Big Appetite. 
22. Consecrated. ; 35. Regular hog. 
. Anything but a mortgage can be raised on 38. Fuzz. 


. Dull and sickening thud. 

. After-dinner drinks for dyspeptics. 

. The jumping-off place. 

. Trouble Springs from Idleness, and grievous 


. Here’s where you strike out. 
. Saxophone vibrator. 

. Monkey sees—monkey does. 
. Bloomer, 


. It’s only human. 
. Pain in the neck. 


. Where to look for a leak in the roof. 


. Russian big gu 

. A choice bit a ,——— 
. Come on up 

. Old weoduhed uprisings. 
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Submitted by H. G. Copeland, Los Altos, Calif. 


Horizontal . Merely existing. 


22. Pasteboards. 


. Chin music. . Blowing the clouds away. 
. Descriptive of a sour puss. . A Class B Zanuck cop. 
. Shucks! . Stick up at sea. 

. Waist squeezer. 27. All together. 


One who talks when you'd like to. 28. Sucker routine. 


. Creepy, hairy, vicia hirsuta. 29. Bridgework. 


Red or yellow. . A sort of dream. 


these. 3. Where the cops go round ’n’ round. 


25. Ask Hoover, they don’t pay. . Peddled—in nice language. 
. Easy to get started. _ 
- Some bridge players kick at this. 
§ a os seer squads can’t do. ; Out of my way, you! 
. Over the head and under the chin. ‘ A bit of color. 

36. Give the dogs a rest. . Picked out. , 
. Spanish “‘red paint.” . Campaign cigars, 
. Just your good self. 52. Not so good in the mush, 
. This little piggie went to market. 
. What grapefruit does before you eat it. . Load up. 


5. First down in a bridge game. 
. Enticer, 


. Blue-pencil. 
Words and music. 


. A climber with no social aspirations. 5 River in France. . 
. Political setterupper. . Nut seen at every circus. 
. Present, but not so you'd notice it. . Where the confused guys are all at. 
L. Ie the top. ; P bi 
- Getting some good out of something. a 
2. Plenty warm without an S. Solution to Puzzle No. 397 
53. Depend. 
. Get through it and it’s your meat. 
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Toil from needless what? 
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Take your time. 
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The la of the land. 
A Cockney’s “present.” 








FIM Ora |M 


Battles on even terms. 
Makes hot under the collar. 

















A beastly hole. 
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MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 
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SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months by LINGUAPHONE 



























A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION: 


“I will give myself, or a beloved one, the lifetime gift of AN- 
OTHER LANGUAGE .. . Linguaphone is a permanent investment 


in Culture, increased earning power and delightful evenings for 
all the family.” 














| pert Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special 

gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 70 as at 7. Thou- 
sands of students, schools and educational authorities have 
proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 
larized ‘short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 


language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 
lightful relaxation and pleasure. 


















































AMOUS men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
Institute’s honor roll includes H. G. 
























































In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language by 
Linguaphone is a delightful pas- 
time. . . . You sit in comfort in your 
own home and listen to the voices of 
the world’s native masters, brought to 
you by Linguaphone. 


. . . 150 language teachers of the lead- 
ing universities have made it the quick- 
est and most fascinating way to acquire 
a perfect accent and complete fluency in 
another language. . . . They are your 
teachers, always at your command... . 
They bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the privacy 
of your own room. 
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Wells, Emil Ludwig, Paul Muni, 
Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, a 
Bobby Jones, Eva LeGallienne, 23 Languages 
George Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney “see 
Paul Muni and Lanny Ross. SPANISH 
GERMAN 
CZECH 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE LATIN 
ESPERA 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK CITY orien 
RUSSIAN 
POLISH — 
FINNISH —— 
AFRIKAANS 
THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGEIL- } FREE BOOK aaa 
renege enim RETURN MAIL FREE Get the complete story DUTCH 
ONE INS : 3 
59 Rockefeller Center, New York 4 - this new, hs ping BENGALI 
Please send me free and without obligation full particulars 1 anguage metho al PORTUGUESE 
about the new and easy way of learning languages. I am H dorsed by 11,500 uni- PERSIAN 
I versities, colleges, high HINDUSTANI 
interested in the................. language ; schools and foremost HEBREW 
EE LSPs Ree te Mek eh ee TR educators. CHINESE 
JAPANESE 
SP CY CaO TF IRISH 
OCCUPATION..... 














The illustrations shown be- 
low are reproductions of a 
few of the many paintings 
and drawings which Hen- 
drik Van Loom made for 
The Arts. A book of over 
800 pages, with over 100 
full-page illustrations, 48 
2 full color, 32 in wash— 
and in addition innumer- 
ble illustrative line draw- 


ings. 





VEE...FoR YouR LIBRARY 


THEARTS 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
RETAIL PRICE $3.95 


AN LOON’S purpose in this book 

—and he achieves it, beautifully,— 
is to give the general reader a love 
for and an understanding of the back- 
ground of all the arts, through the 
ages. He begins with the cave-draw- 
ings of 35,000 B.C. and comes down 
to our own day, with way-stops at 
Egypt, Babylon and Chaldea; at the 
Athens of Pericles; amid the mysteri- 
ous remains of Etruscan art; in By- 
zantium and medieval Russia; in the 


sance Italy, Rembrandt's Holland and 
Beethoven’s Vienna. We read not 
merely about the towering figures — 
Giotto, Michelangelo, Velasquez, 
Wagner, Beethoven—but explore a 
thousand bypaths. Troubadours, min- 
nesingers, monks, saints, bohemians, 
generals—all troop by in a colorful 
cavalcade. Always the close relation- 
~~ of art to ordinary life is stressed; 
and always the emphasis is laid on the 
human beings who made that art and 


desert of the Islamites and the gar- 
e 4 dens of Persia; in Provence, Renais- 
. : 


mk 
1 t= 


who have heard it, viewed it, en- 
joyed it, for hundreds of centuries. 


AT LEFT: We admire the first steam en- 
gine of James Watt for its logical sim- 
er « « « but No. 1 of Bach’s Well- 

empered Clavichord is beautiful for exe 
actly the same reason. 


BELOW: THE OLDEST PIC- 
TURE OF MAN: The creature, 
Van Loon points out, is engaged in 
bis customary pastime of killing 
his fellowmen, 








ABOVE: The beginning of our mod- 
ern orchestra. Jongleurs improvis- 
ing a little concert while waiting 
for their dinner to get ready in the 
kitchen, 





*. 
AT RIGHT: THE GENTLEMAN 
PAINTER. Rubens leaves his native TH} 
town gn a@ foreign mission. 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


DS RCROHERE is no reader of this magazine who would not find it in many ways to his 
iio’ advantage to subscribe to the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make 
re pas this extraordinary offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 

ct Rk Zee 
ERCESREKSRE «= What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a copy of this fine library 
SIS SISS: volume will be put aside in your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care 


to join. In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates, 


Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for instance, to learn that belonging to 
the Club does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you are 
obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you may take as 
few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month selected by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at 











all times. You also participate in the Club’s “* book-dividends,”’ which 
are valuable library volumes, like this new book by Van Loon. Last year 
the retail value of the books distributed free among Club members was 
close to $2,000,000. For every two books its members purchased, they 
received on the average one book free. 


If, after reading the booklet referred to, you decide to join the Club, a 
free copy of THE ARTs will at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 150,000 families—composed of 
discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most of their books 
through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these tens of thousands of 
people not a single one was induced to join by a salesman; every one of them 
joined upon his own initiative, upon the recommendation of friends 
who were members, or after reading—as we ask you to do—the bare 
facts about the many ways in which membership in the Club benefits 
you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 





KABLE BROS. CC., PRINTERS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A202 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Presse send me without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. It is under- 
stood that if I decide to join I will receive a free copy of 
THE ARTS. 


Please print plainly 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. ecccccccccccoccocoosccesess 
MIss. 


scat ntnschpasicthenasbenniaoeistercdiasacbtee 





City. 


Business Connections, if AMY-.....0000v0- : 








Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 





Official Position or Occupation : 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the- 








Do EXPERT MMARKSMEN FIND THAT 
CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE” 





“YES, SIR, in any bunch of expert shots — 
Camels are the favorite cigarette,” says 
Ransford Triggs, one of the foremost marks- 
men in America. ““Marksmen know that 
it takes steady nerves to make high scores. 
And the fact that Camels don’t frazzle my 
nerves goes over big with me. I smoke 
plenty of Camels every day, too.” 





And millions of other people — 
the most loyal group of smokers 
in the world — put their “O. K.” 
on Camels too — making Camels 
the largest-selling cigarette 
in America 


TAKING X-RAYS is a deli- 
cate job—and a tiring one 
too. But as Miss Myrtle 
Sawler, X-ray technician, 
says: “When I’m tired, a 
Camel refreshes me. I 
geta ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


“I’M HANDLING money by 
thousands,” says bank tell- 
er, John McMahon. 
“Jittery nerves 
don’t fit in with 
this work. So it’s 
Camels for me.” 


{ ABOVE} 
Head-on view of 
Ransford Triggs on 
the firing line. His 
.22 calibre rifle is 
equipped with hand- 
made sights. He uses 


Camel pays millions 
more for COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! Camels 


are a matchless 


HOME economist, 
Elizabeth May, says: 
“There’s a world 
of comfort in smok- 
ing Camels ‘for di- 
gestion’s sake, at 
mealtimes.” 


> 


the sighting ‘scope 
beside him to help 
get his sights set 
exactly for the centre 
of the bull’s-eye. The 
glove helps protect 
his hand. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


CAMELS 


blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 


and Domestic. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE /N AMERICA 





